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‘authority of the Roman Catholic Church. 
‘have liked to see this great contention brought to a more 
definite conclusion, to see whether the whole Church would 


Editorial. 


ASTER, the festival of immortality, no longer belongs 
to any churchor religion. All men to whom the hope 
of immortality is an inspiration and an impulse to 
good living have the right without reserve to join in 
the Easter rejoicing. Just now, because with the ap- 

proaching celebration of seventy-five years of organized Uni- 
tarianism attention is called to the thought and work of our 
Church, and because many are asking, “ What do Unitarians 
believe ? we have collected some of the teachings of the fathers 
of our faith relating to immortality. Channing, Martineau, 
Parker, Emerson, and Furness are represented in our pages 
this week. 
se 


Pire Hyactntue has for many years been meditating 
upon the problems of life from the point of view of an 
independent thinker. He has now reached conclusions con- 
cerning the nature and mission of Jesus which he wishes to 
give to the world. This confession of faith will be published 
simultaneously in the United States and in France. We are 
glad to make the Christian Register the medium of this 
communication. The thoughts of one who has labored, 
suffered, and made sacrifices for his faith, is always worthy 
the attention of thoughtful people. Out of the toil and the 
anguish of a truth-seeker are wrought declarations of truth 
which save other men and women from the painful processes 
of discovery. Pere Hyacinthe has been a pioneer in the 
province of life where he has been seeking the truth. 
Denounced as a heretic and a renegade, he has yet made a 
good confession, and has the respect of many of his old 
companions in the Catholic Church. The brief communica- 
tion which we offer to our readers is an earnest, passionate 
expression of the faith which animates this remarkable man. 
If it does not conform in all respects to the creed of any 
church, it comes very near to the faith which lives in the 
hearts of many for whom the creeds have lost their power, 
and is accordant with the general beliefs of the line of great 
Unitarian thinkers from Channing to Martineau. 


od 


“Tue death of Prof. Mivart, from a human point of view, 
did not come at the fitting moment. Having passed the 
threescore years and ten, it may be that his strength was 


‘labor and sorrow, and that he had not reserved force enough 


to spare for the great battle he was fighting against the 
But one would 
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stand together against this one man and denounce the truth 
of which he was the champion. What is called “ American- 
ism” in the Catholic Church, so far as it goes, is in line with 
Mivart’s great protest. The advocates of liberty in the 
American Catholic Church have made in terms their submis- 
sion. The Holy Father at Rome has condemned American- 
ism ; and his sons in the American Church have said : “* Amen. 
So let it be. What you condemn, we condemn: what you 
denounce, we denounce.” Nevertheless, there is a difference. 
Catholicism in Italy is as different from Catholicism in 
America as an empire is different from a republic. They 
whose thoughts excited the holy anger of the papal authori- 
ties at Rome are still thinking, and they are thinking toward 
the conclusions reached by Prof. Mivart. He was the 
leader: they were scattered along the line of march behind 
him,— some near, some far off, but with their faces set in the 
same direction. Among the laymen of the Catholic Church 
in America is a multitude whom no man can number, some 
of whom confess once a year, some of them not at all. But 
they think, they read, and they are in sympathy with the 
moral and intellectual processes of the better life of which 
they are intelligent parts. 
& 


Tue directors of the American Unitarian Association, in 
their appeal to the churches for the means to carry forward 
the missionary work of the Unitarian fellowship, sug- 
gested that a fitting part of the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Association would 
be an increase of the gifts of the churches this year to the 
appropriate sum of $75,000. The contribution of the 
churches and individuals for the year ending April 30, 1899, 
was $57,513. To raise the contribution this year to the 
sum of $75,000 will therefore require an average increase 
of about 30 per cent. in the gifts of the churches. The 
report of the treasurer of the Association published in the 
last Register shows that, of the $75,000 called for, $40,764 
had been received up to April 1. There are but three 
weeks left of the financial year of the Association, in which 
to secure the remaining $34,000. Many of our churches 
have adopted the habit of taking the missionary collection 
on Easter Sunday. To every one who holds the principles 
of liberal Christianity an urgent call is made for a liberal 
contribution to the agency which represents the active work 
of spreading the principles of our faith. Let all who would 
do honor to their heritage of truth, freedom, and brotherhood, 
unite their generous gifts, and the $75,000 mark will yet be 
reached. : 

as 


THERE is a “felt want” for a weekly paper to be devoted 
to the many great issues of the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. It should be a paper 
free and independent. The facts and arguments on both 
sides of all great questions should be furnished by experts 
in knowledge and considered by trained reasoners. Such 
a paper would have a high standard of ethics. It would 
admit no railing accusations, it would call no one hard 
names; but it would treat, as they successively came into 
view, questions relating to tariff, taxation, suffrage, the con- 
stitution, the natural rights of men, their acquired civil 
rights, the relation of civilized and uncivilized communities, 
the relations between civilized States, labor, capital, com- 
petition, co-operation, etc. A line of questions almost end- 
less. suggests a need, not of partisanship and advocacy, but 
of calm, two-sided, patient consideration at the hands of 
competent persons. We have never had such a journal. 
Perhaps it cannot be supported. But the need of it is 
shown by the way in which earnest and intelligent persons 
are constantly seeking to push the discussion of such vital 
questions into places and periodicals provided for other 
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purposes,— into religious papers, into literary journals, into 
antiquarian societies, and the meetings of scientific asso- 
ciations. : 


Immortality. 


There are individuals everywhere who doubt the doctrine 
of immortality. There are whole classes in some countries 
who can find no reason for believing in it. But the great 
majority, in all times, everywhere, have in some fashion 
shaped a belief in this doctrine which has been to them a 
source of comfort and strength. The proofs, the reasons, the 
evidences, are as numerous and as various as are the modes 
of human thought and feeling. Men disprove each other’s 
reasons, evidences, arguments, traditions, and doctrines, but 
go on believing, each in his own way. In devout souls it 
not infrequently happens that one external evidence after an- 
other gives way, while hope and trust in the immortal life 
steadily deepens. This was the case with James Martineau, 


and with his devoted friends, Dr. Stopford Brooke and Miss., 


Frances Power Cobbe. Reasoning about the immortal life 
commonly begins we think at the wrong end. The funda- 
mental fact of religion is the presence of Infinite Spirit. 
God is, we are; and, because we have a share in the life of the 
spirit, the hope, the trust, the confidence in that life as an 
indestructible reality abides with us. So far as logic is con- 
cerned, if we could prove beyond a doubt that there is no 
God, we could frame an argument to prove the non-existence 
of the human mind which would be stronger than any proof 
now offered for the being of God. From the logical point of 
view it would be incredible that there should be a finite mind, 
spirit, and intelligence in a universe where there was no in- 
finite mind, ‘spirit, and intelligence. Z 

Thirty-five years ago on April. 15 Abraham Lincoln died 

at Washington. It was the Saturday before Easter. Never 
was there such a shock given to the religious confidence of 
the American people. The event seemed to contradict the 
idea of any Providence, general or particular. From the 
sceptic’s point of view it was an event which proclaimed 
the absence or the indifference of any power interested in 
the affairs of men. Never was the morning of an Easter 
Sunday in America so darkened by clouds of doubt and fear, 
and never has there been a day in the history of the nation 
when religion asserted itself more triumphantly. The gloom 
of that Easter morning was that of a dark day when the sun 
of righteousness seemed not to shine. But, as the hours 
passed, faith awoke, hope began to assert itself; and, when 
evening came, belief in the eternal life and the hope of per- 
sonal immortality were brighter and stronger than they had 
ever been. If any public speaker had on that eventful Satur- 
day or the Sunday that followed ventured to suggest that 
Abraham Lincoln was dead and.gone, and that that was the 
last of him, such a statement would have been resented as an 
affront to patriotism. 
_ The majority of Christians are more certain that Jesus was 
an immortal spirit than they are of any proofs of his physical 
resurrection. Between those who believe in his physical 
resurrection, those who assert a spiritual reappearance to his 
disciples, and those who confess that they do not know what 
happened at the grave which was found open and empty, we 
see little difference as to the steadiness of their confidence or 
the fervor of their hopes. 

Among the early Christians the belief in the life of the 
spirit and the indestructibility of it, was a stimulus to the 
highest moral impulses and conduct. Their argument was, 
Jesus is alive. Nothing could destroy him. We are alive. 
We are doing his work. Nothing can destroy us. 

_ The difficulties and obstaclés to belief which are urged in 
our day are mostly artificial. They vanish the moment we 
believe in God, an Infinite Spirit, who is certainly independent 
of all the so-called organs of thought which we find in the 
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human brain. If God is spirit, and a spirit without a brain, 
then, for us, who are spirits, there are resources independent 
of the uses of our physical organs. 

The early Christians had many different ideas of the im- 
mortal life and the way of access to it. But the stimulating, 
inspiring, overwhelming conviction which carried them 
through trial and trouble of every kind was the belief that, 
in spite of all that had happened, Jesus was alive, and that 
their lives were bound up with his life in the work they were 
doing and in the commission they had received from the 
Father through him. The life of Jesus was a perfectly 
polished reflector which brought to a focus all the dim and 
scattered rays of hope and faith which had lightened the 
ancient world. Life and immortality, which had been asso- 
ciated with the shades of the underworld and the unknown 
recesses of the dreary realms of the pagan imagination, were 
suddenly brought out into the light. The teaching of Jesus 
made the thought of immortality as homelike and cheerful as 
the most friendly human home. For sunny, restful good 
‘cheer, nothing has ever surpassed the saying, ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.” 


Progressive Easters, 


« My heart is inditing of a good matter.” It was thus the 
Psalmist might have thought of spring as he saw the brown 
earth of Palestine brightening with tender green shoots and 
covering its barren deformities with pleasant bloom. The 
tides of being rise higher when the spring winds blow. We 
feel the pulse of God beating in the ground. The first 
pussy-willows, the first bud that bursts its fuzzy or gluey 
sheath, have a special message. The spring clouds, long 
white filaments with rivers of blue between, affect us like a 
stirring line from some great poet. The first blade of grass 
greening from the root is lyric. The misty violet distances 
that soften and seem to beckon fill us with unspeakable de- 
sires. The purple hollows of the naked woods, where the 
matted dead leaves are pushed aside by the first spray of 
May-bloom, are an evangel. Our eyes are uplifted to the 
crescent moon floating in the crimson tide of a warm sunset 
‘as to a revelation of newness. 

Fresh thoughts are in our hearts, or the stirring of them. 
We hear the whir of wings in our dreams. We feel the bliss 
of a world becoming, but not yet arrived. God’s advance 
couriers have come on their swift steeds. They have left a 
message at our door,—a crocus, a bluebird’s song, or even 
the chirp of a sparrow. 

It is in this mood that Easter finds us, catches up the new 
impulses and fresh feelings, turns them to spiritual signifi- 
cance, makes of the shadowy wind-flower a symbol of per- 
petuity, puts into songs and shouts of triumph the rebirth of 
nature, gathers the re-creative symbolism into its joyous festi- 
val. It holds the meaning of the fructifying shower, earth 
set free from winter’s bond, the mounting of sap in rugged 
bark, the sheaf of sunbeams breaking upon the furrow, and 
translates them all into love, both human and divine, by that 
singular transition by which we pass from matter to spirit, 
from sense to soul. 

You may have no belief in the historical, traditional, or re- 
ligious Easter, and yet you will allow that the custom and 
observance has sprung up spontaneously, has spread even by 
the sympathy of people who are partly ignorant of its deeper 
meanings, is something instinctively felt to be beautiful and 
good. Suppose it is only a new dress or a new hat, a new 
rose in the bonnet, a bunch of fresh violets worn upon the 
breast: still here is the acknowledgment of newness, that 
God renovates the planet, sets new forces in motion, new 
currents of life, and can regenerate the soul. 

We are strangely poetical beings, even the most common- 
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place and matter-of-fact among us. We live by symbols and 
spiritual interpretation ‘more than we are aware. The deeper 


meaning hides under a thousand things we do and think and 
Easter in- 
herited a crowd of old observances, putting its own interpre- 
tation on them. The spring festival is almost as ancient as 
the world, the world of historic man. We trace it in the new 
fire all the way from Prometheus, and in many an outworn 
and forgotten rite. But, like the old bottles of Jesus, it has 
had so much new wine poured into it, we cannot recognize it 
in the seed that Psyche brought back in her casket from the 
underworld or in the grains of wheat that Demeter gave to 
the little Triptolemus. 

But Psyche and Demeter, and all the gods and goddesses 
of growth, are there in it. The old world roots still cling, 
and show in strange ceremonies both in the Greek and 
Roman Churches. 

A new content came with Jesus. Gradually it became the. 
earnest and promise of the resurrection, the other life; but 
the resurrection of the body, as of the soul. New trans- 
formations are already taking place in our time. The. bodily 
resurrection is dropped or fast getting thrust into the back- 
ground. Something of the old nature-worship is restored. 
God no longer animates a little domain, a private park and 
plaisance. His reign is now seen to be universal. His 
life throbs and pulses and thrills all things, all spheres, all 
worlds. Easter now means the larger life of God in an infi- 
nite universe, the transforming power, the deathless life of the 
spirit. 

The beautiful story of the risen Christ we accept as we 
may. The right of private judgment is not denied us here. 
Its symbolic glory does not depend on its literalness. _Liter- 
alness killeth, we might translate the well-known text. It is 
the spirit that maketh alive. To the question, “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” Easter says, ‘‘ Yes, he shall live again.” 
It tells it more by types and foreshadowings than by direct 
words. It holds up the seed, the egg: it exhibits the flower 
coming from the apparently dead root. It loves these simple 
illustrations. They are God’s picture-writing. Some pin 
their faith in the renewed life of Jesus. Some believe that 
spirits can wander back and tell us about it. There is comfort 
in these things; but the tender mystery of birth and rebirth, 
the little lessons into which God has wrought his highest 
truth that lie all about us, have the deepest hold, the abid- 
ing interest. 

Beauty is so entwined in all God’s universe, not a clod but 
can awake and glow under his touch. God is so good to the 
world, will he not be good to his highest creation with which 
we are acquainted? Can we not trust him as the little flower 
root trusts when it goes to sleep deep down in the earth, and 
says, “He will wake me when it isday”? Yes, he will 
wake us when it is day. We can go to sleep with perfect 
confidence.in him. If he has need of us, he will surely wake 
us; and we believe he will have need of us. No particle of 
energy was ever lost or can be lost. Is not soul-stuff as 
precious as unconscious energy? Who dare say nay? 

It is needless for us to fret and worry ourselves about the 
future. If any one wishes to consult seers and mediums, they 
may know that it is an old-time, honored custom, well approved 
by the greatest in literature,— the Bible, Homer, Virgil. But 
consultation of this kind never seems completely to satisfy. 
It is like drinking salt- water that only increases thirst. 
Perhaps God does not wish us to be peeping and prying. 
Perhaps he loves just the simple souls that can trust in him, 
that have not seen signs and wonders, that certainly do 
exist, and yet seem not to bring us much nearer the great 
solution. Let us be careful how we put an unsanctified 
and material curiosity in the place of a search after truth. 

Beyond all we have ever learned from occult powers, it is 
good to lean our hearts and faith on the Infinite One, who 
has cared for us thus far and may be trusted to care for 
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us in the supreme hour of death. We are beginning to 
learn what curious contrivances our minds are, with a kind 
of upper and lower story, secret springs, and attachments, 
powers, and capacities we but vaguely guessed at years ago. 
These new discoveries in psychology ought to give us greater 
respect for ourselves, greater reverence for our Maker. 
Shakespeare, when he spoke so nobly of man, had but the 
faintest inkling of what man really is in his complexity. If 
God has spent so much skill on our objective and subjective 
souls, on those secret, hidden powers of our being that we as 
yet know so vaguely, surely he must wish to save us in some 
other sphere where all those marvellous powers may come 
into play and do him honor. 

Jesus, the divine man, has given us his beautiful Easter ; 
but it seems that we are coming into a larger and more glo- 
rious one, where he will still always be the central light, but 
where broader meanings of infinitude, the majesty, the lov- 
ingness, the perfection of.the God of gods, the All-supreme, 
will fill the soul with enlarged conceptions of what an im- 
-mortal life means. 


Current Copics. 


Tue daily press and the politicians received with varying 
opinions the announcement which Admiral Dewey made in 
the middle of last week, of his willingness to accept the 
nomination for the Presidency of the United States if it 
should be offered to him by the people. When he made his 
initial announcement of his candidacy for the highest honor 
in the gift of the American people, Admiral Dewey did not 
define his views upon the political issues of the day, but de- 
clared in general terms that his platform would be the 
American flag. Later the hero of Manila Bay informed the 
newspapers that he is a Democrat, and had always been 
a Democrat, although he had never voted. In view of his 
earlier declaration that he was not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency and never would be one, Admiral Dewey explained 
his change of plan on the ground that he had become con- 
vinced that the people wanted him to enter the contest for the 
Presidency, and that he considered it his duty to bow to the 
will of the people. Admiral Dewey’s entrance into the field 
of politics was greeted with joy by certain politicians and 
newspapers; but, on the whole, a note of regret at the 
admiral’s decision is conveyed by the general tone of the 
public discussion of his unexpected step. A great many of 
the admirers of the victor of Manila Bay feel that he has 
much to lose, with the prospects of but little gain in fame or 
distinction, in the contest into which he has entered. 


we 


Tue entrance of Admiral Dewey into the field of Presi- 
dential aspirations apparently did not exert any marked in- 
fluence upon the existing arrangements in the two great 
political parties. Among Republicans, of course, it has 
been virtually a settled conviction that President McKinley 
will be nominated for a second term, with a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency who has not as yet been definitely se- 
lected. The bulk of the Democrats, with equal certainty, 
are regarding Col. William J. Bryan as the next Democratic 
nominee for the office of Chief Executive of the republic. 
Admiral Dewey’s pronouncement, however, interested those 
of the Democrats who are not entirely satisfied with all the 
features which Mr. Bryan is urging upon the party for incor- 
poration into the Democratic platform at the national conven- 
tion this summer. It is believed that the so-called “ Gold 
Democrats” will avail themselves gladly of the opportunity 
to contribute their strength to the cause of any prominent 
Democrat who might appeal for their votes on a platform 
free from the much-mooted declarations in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. Admiral Dewey has intimated that he is 
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a believer in the gold standard, and that he is opposed to 
the so-called “imperialistic” policy. The comments which 
anti-imperialist leaders have been making upon the political 
situation indicate that some of the Republicans who are not 


in accord with the policy of the administration will vote for 


Admiral Dewey for President, even upon a Democratic plat- 
form. 
as 


THE State Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in a decision 
which it handed down last Friday, found that Beckham, the 
Democratic acting governor, is the legal chief executive of the 
State. Taylor, the Republican governor de facto, will await 
a further ruling upon the case by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and has promised to abide by the decision of 
that body, whatever it may be. In a public statement which 
he issued last week, Gov. Taylor defended himself with 
bitter indignation against the charges which have been 
made against him by newspapers and by politicians, connect- 
ing him directly with the assassination of Senator Goebel, © 
the Democratic candidate for governor. The judicial pro-’ 
ceedings to establish the responsibility for that crime are 
still in progress, and the indications are that the hearing will 
be protracted. Predictions are rife in Kentucky that the 
identity of the assassin will never be established by any legal 
process, however strong presumptive evidence there might be 
against individuals. The passion of the conflict has passed 
out of Kentucky. The result of the appeal to the Supreme 
Court is awaited with a calm desire on the part of both 
political camps to see justice done at the State House, and 
to discover the man whose hands are red with the blood of 
his fellow-man, in order that he may be punished. But the 
recent strife has undoubtedly left traces which will be felt 
for generations, and has engendered prejudices in many 
minds which it will take many years to eradicate. 


wt 


THE preparations for housing and training the throng of 
teachers of the Cuban public schools at the Harvard Summer 
School this year are attracting general interest throughout 
the country. Harvard University, the United States gov- 
ernment, and some generous individuals will combine to 
furnish the funds that are necessary to carry out the plan. 
President Eliot is determined that no opportunity shall 
be offered for a misconception of the character of the enter- 
tainment of the Cuban teachers, which is to be an event 
of hospitality rather than a charitable act on the part of the. 
American people. Mr. Alexis Frye, the supervisor of Cuban 
schools, is devoting all his attention to the task of perfecting 
the arrangements for the successful carrying out of his 
design. He has displayed much enlightened industry in the 
work of establishing a public school system in Cuba upon 
the model of the American schools. Mr. Frye is confident , 
that three or four months of contact with American institu- 
tions and American thought will be of very great value to 
the equipment of Cuban school-teachers, and that it cannot 
fail to exert a beneficent effect upon the general standard 
and direction of public school education in Cuba. In order 
that the Cuban visitors may be acquainted to some degree 
with the extent of the United States, they will be taken as 
far West as Chicago. It is planned, also, that they shall 
visit Washington, where they will probably be received by 
President McKinley at the White House in some informal 
and cordial manner. ‘The indications are that Mr. Frye’s 
plans will be carried out successfully, and that the event will 
result in large gain for the cause of Cuban education, 


ae 


THE attempt upon the life of the Prince of Wales, which 
was made by a Belgian boy at a railway station in Brussels, 
through which the heir to the throne of England and his wife 
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were passing on their way to visit the King of Denmark, 
the father of the Princess of Wales, met with universal con- 
demnation, both official and popular, throughout Europe. 
The boy Sipido, who fired four shots at the prince, is not re- 
garded as responsible; and the police are convinced that 
he was the tool of a band of anarchists under whose 
influence he had fallen in the Belgian capital. The Belgian 
Parliament placed itself on record, on the day following the 
attempted assassination, as utterly opposed to the programme 
of bloodshed which the anarchists have been carrying out in 
Europe, and expressed its satisfaction at the escape of the 
prince without the slightest injury at the hands of the would- 
be assassin. This action by the representatives of the 
Belgian people was followed by similar expressions, official 
and semi-official, by nearly every government. The mis- 
guided boy told the police during his preliminary examina- 
tion that he hated the prince because he represented a 
country which is responsible for the bloodshed in South 
Africa. 
& 


Ar the moment when the Prince of Wales was facing 
death by an assassin’s bullet, his mother, the good queen, 
was receiving the homage of her Irish subjects. The 
queen’s visit to Dublin has proved a veritable revelation 
of the loyalty of the Irish people to the queen and empress. 
The reliance of the queen and her advisers upon the honor 
of the Irish nation has been so strong that her Majesty’s 
travels about the Irish capital and its environs have been 
as devoid of especial precautions as her journeyings about 
London generally are. The people have been allowed to 
approach close to the royal carriage, on the theory that they 
are the affectionate and loyal subjects of their aged queen, 
and can be trusted to guard her person from affront or 
violence. In no instance has this confidence been abused, 
and the queen of Great Britain and Ireland has been as safe 
in Dublin as she is in London or in Edinburgh. One of the 
most striking and memorable demonstrations incident to the 
queen’s visit to Ireland took place last Saturday, when 
Queen Victoria rode slowly by the school-children of Dublin 
and its vicinity amidst enthusiasm which could scarcely have 
been exceeded even in the Tory strongholds of London. An 
occasional sharp note in the utterances of the Nationalist 
press has been the only indication of hatred or resentment 
that has become manifest in the expressions of public 
opinion in Ireland on the subject of the queen’s visit. On 
_ the whole, therefore, the English statesmen who have been 
watching Ireland with especial attentiveness for the past two 
or three weeks are convinced that the Irish nation is loyal 
to its queen. 

we 


Tue unexpected has happened once more in the prog- 
ress of events that make up the current history of the 
war in South Africa. The Boer forces are once more men- 
acing the safety of a great body of British troops,— this time 
the main bulk of the British army in South Africa, and 
under the personal command of Lord Roberts of Kandahar, 
he most famous of England’s living soldiers. It cannot be 
said, of course, that Lord Roberts is in any immediate or 
even a remote danger of being annihilated by the apparently 
disconnected bands of federalists that are scouring the terri- 
tory of the Orange Free State to the north of Bloemfontein, 
harassing the loyal Dutch and making things in other ways 
exceedingly unpleasant for the army of occupation. The 
significance of these raids and of the steady pressure of the 
Boer lines upon Bloemfontein is chiefly apparent as an indi- 
cation of the patent fact that the British commander-in- 
chief has not suppressed the Boer uprising in the Orange Free 
State, and that his invitation to the farming folk of that State 
to surrender, and, returning to their loyalty to the British 
crown, to devote themselves to the pursuits of peace, was at 


. 
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least premature, inasmuch as permanent tranquillity in the 
State has not been re-established. The fact appears to be 
that militant Boers are starting out of the track which 
Roberts’s army has- beaten. on its way to Bloemfontein. 
They are to be found in large numbers not only to the north 
of the capital, but also to the south-east of it. They have 
retaken the water-works of the city, and the British source of 
supply of water are the wells in the town itself and in its 
immediate vicinity. In the meanwhile, hampered by the 
lack of horses, Gen. Roberts is unable to relieve the situa- 
tion at present, and must sit chafing in Bloemfontein the 
while roving bands of Boers ride almost into the environs of 
the city and gallop away at the first sign of pursuit. 


Brevities. 


The Unitarian ministers of England have been carrying on 
a somewhat heated controversy as to the conduct of the war 
in South Africa and the relation to it of the Unitarian 
Church. The Jnguirer now declares the correspondence 
closed. 


Our little Unitarian body in England is divided not only 
by the war, but still more by questions concerning the atti- 
tude which the ministers, churches, and other organizations, 
and especially the denominational papers, may properly 
assume. 


An ex-Presbyterian minister, now happily settled in a Uni- 
tarian church, corrects the record concerning Prof. Swing. 
He was not convicted of heresy, but withdrew from the Pres- 
byterian Church before the final appeal to the synod was 
acted upon. 


Look under their titles in the department of “ Religious 
Intelligence ” for the latest news from the American Unitarian 
Association, the Sunday School Society, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the Women’s Alliance, and the conferences, 
and churches. 


As the boys would say, it is rather “ rough ” on the eminent 
men who are to be the judges of the other distinguished men 
whose names are to be written in the Hall of Fame for great 
Americans, endowed by Miss Helen Gould. The judges are 
ex officio excluded. - 


It is reported in Methodist papers that the profits of the 
Book Concern, which were intended for the support of super- 
annuated preachers, have been used within the last four years, 
to the amount of $108,000, to sustain the denominational 
papers. The matter will be brought before the next General 
Convention. 


The burial of St. George Mivart in unconsecrated ground 
shows that he passed out of life without confessing and re- 
ceiving the sacrament. Fortunately, “ holy ground” cannot 
be made so by decree of any church. The spot where a 
great man’s bones are lying cannot be consecrated or dese- 
crated by the thoughts or deeds of other men. 


The trustees of the Hackley School issue an appeal for 
an endowment of $200,000. This appeal has the sanction of 
Secretary Eliot. In addition to the $120,000 already given 
by Mrs. C. B. Hackley, Mrs. C. C. Goodhue of New York 
City has given $40,000 to build the Goodhue Memorial Hall, 
and Mrs. Lucius Tuckerman of Washington has contributed 
$1,000 to the Building Fund. 


We recently expressed a desire for more uniformity in the 
services of our churches. Preaching, as the editor does, in 
many different places, he finds it necessary in every case to 
make a careful study of the order of service, and learns 
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that little awkward incidents often happen to disturb the 
preacher and the choir, if no one else. Since writing on 
this subject, we have received the second edition of four 
services compiled by Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Waltham, 
Mass., for congregational use. They are simple, beautiful, 
and inexpensive. New churches and churches that are not 
satisfied with their present order of worship would do well to 
consider them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Funds for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The committee appointed by the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association from the membership of the Asso- 
ciation at large and charged with the duty of securing funds 
wherewith to meet the special expenses of the celebration of 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Association invites the 
co-operation and aid of all who wish to do honor to their 
Unitarian inheritances. The expenses of the celebration, in- 
cluding printing, rents, music, decoration, travelling expenses, 
and hospitality to guests, will be about $5,000, These ex- 
penses must be provided for outside of the regular income of 
the Association. The committee has received in response 
to a circular addressed to a few friends known to be inter- 
ested in the work of the Association about $2,400; and the 
Unitarian Clubs of Boston, New York, and San Francisco 
have contributed $2,200. $400 is still required. The com- 
mittee desires to turn over its collections complete to the 
Treasurer of the Association before May 1, and therefore in- 
vites the interest and co-operation of all who wish to make 
the coming celebration a significant and impressive event in 
the history of the development of spiritual Christianity in 
America. If the contributions exceed the sum of $5,000, it 
may be possible to print a volume containing the addresses 
to be made at the meetings. 

Contributions may be sent to the undersigned, Box 1717, 
Boston, Mass. ARTHUR T. Lyman, 

Chairman Finance Committee. 


Jews and Christians, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Germans have a proverb which tells us that “age 
does not guard against folly.’’ Evidently, it is equally true 
that “liberalism” does not prevent bigotry. At any rate, 
that was my feeling when I read Rev. Charles A. Allen’s 
sermon in the last issue of the Register. I shall not 
attempt, in these brief lines, to answer Mr. Allen’s state- 
ments concerning the supposed beliefs of the Jews in 
particular, nor even to criticise his fundamentally illiberal 
attitude toward the general question of religious fellowship 
among liberals. But I do want herewith to enter a de- 
cided protest against the non-Jew’s habit of dogmatizing 
and generalizing about the Jews and Judaism. It is time 
that the Jews and their religion ceased for non-Jews simply 
to serve as object-lessons, “to point a moral and adorn a 
tale,” as convenient contrasts to Christians and Christianity. 

Such generalizing, dogmatizing, and contrasting usually 
betray a woful superficiality and a plentiful lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the Jews. A Unitarian, at least, ought to 
be beyond the need of establishing his position by the com- 
parative method. 

As for the “ Jews” and their belief or their non-belief in 
immortality or in any other of the universal religious teach. 
ings, that is something about which neither Rev. Mr. Allen 
nor any scholar or collection of scholars, any rabbi or synod 
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of rabbis, can safely speak with authority. The fact is 
Judaism is a religious democracy which no doctrine or rabbi 
can rule. If, in this protest against generalizing about us 
and our religion, I can permit myself to make one general 
statement about “the Jew,” let it be to the effect that, if 
he fas a belief in immortality or in any other religious 
theory, 4e is likely to have the belief, and not the belief to 
have him. 

Sanitas sanitatum, omnia santtas, might serve as his ideal. 

CHARLES FLEISCHER. 
TEMPLE ADATH ISRAEL, BosTON. 


For the Christian Register. 
Easter. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


What means this little crocus bloom, 
Starring so the path and lawn, 
Dispelling winter’s cold and gloom, 
Whose harrying hosts are all withdrawn? 


The dandelion’s disk of gold 
On the croft its stamp has set, 

Where shyly gleams — beloved of old — 
The lithe, sweet-tinted violet. 


Blither speeds the prattling brook 
On its pathway to the sea; 

A world transfigured, where we look, 
Brings bloom and song to bush and tree. 


So, from the far-off Syrian sky, 
To-day a spell stirs heart and soul : 
Some spirit thrills us from on high, 
That darksome death cannot control. . 


Its meaning marks the purpler dawn, 
The sparrow’s song its purport tells, 

That life from human sense withdrawn 
Still in eternal summer dwells. 


With wreaths and flowers and choral song, 
We hail once more the Easter mom, 

Since death shall but to death belong, 
And life forever be reborn. 


Qui est le Christ ?* 


PAR PERE HYACINTHE, 


Jesus asked his disciples, saying, Whom do men say that the Son of 
man is? And they said, Some say John the Baptist; some, Elijah; 
and others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, 
But whom say ye that I am? And Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.— Marr. xvi. 13-16. 


This is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true God, 
and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.— JOHN xvii. 3. 


After thirty years of meditation and inner experience I 
find myself now at the end of a long journey of the soul, 
having gained one of those bournes of thought and life from 
which we never return, and which should be recorded before 
death for all those on whose minds we have been able to 
exercise some influence. This conclusion was clearly im- 
pressed upon me ten years ago, the second day of April, 
1890, at Neuilly, as I was meditating on the lonely banks of 
the Seine. It came to me like a vision of the Messiah, 
revealing at last the true nature of his person and his work. 
I answered him as did the apostle. Paul, “Lord, what 
wouldet thou that I should do?” and I said again, like the 
prophet Isaiah, “The Eternal has opened my ear; and I 
have not resisted, I have not drawn back.” 

After having separated myself by slow and painful degrees 
from a decadent Catholicism, I will even say from a Chris- 


* Translated for the Christian Register from the manuscript of Pére Hyacinthe, 
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tianity which had become meanly and narrowly literal, I be- 
long now to no sect, large or small, but to the Holy Church 
of God,— to the Church Universal, which embraces men and 
even worlds, and concerning which an ancient sage, Saint 
Epiphanius, has said, “In the beginning was the Catholic 
Church.” A philosopher of the pagan world, Cicero, had 
said before him, “This vast universe is only one single city 
of men and gods.” I remain still a Christian and a Catho- 
lic, but only by defining distinctly these great names, which 
have been so much abused. Above all else, I ama theist. 
I do not say deist. These are two words which a letter dis- 
tinguishes, but which an abyss divides. Deism excludes 
revelation : theism infers it or invokes it. The former is un- 
conscious atheism, not to say, with Bossuet, disguised athe- 
ism, or, with Schelling, a cowardly atheism. The theist, on 
the contrary, has a living God. He may invoke him in the 
words of Agar: “Thou art a God that seeth.” With Chris- 
tians, Jews, Mussulmans, with the spiritually- minded of all 
religions and all philosophies, I believe with my whole soul 
in one God, personal and living. This is the fundamental 
dogma of Biblical revelation, as it is also that of metaphysi- 
cal thought; and it is necessary to maintain and emphasize 
it above all other tenets of faith. 

The unity of God, as he himself defined it, is the substance 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. When one of the scribes 
of Israel asked him one day which commandment was the 
first of all, he answered, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is one; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind and with all thy strength. And a second like unto it 
is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments hangeth the whole law and the proph- 
ets.” (Mark xii. 29, 30, and Matt. xxii. 40.) And the 
scribe, recognizing in this marvellous sentence the ancient 
teaching of Moses and the prophets, said, “ Master, thou 
hast well said that he is one, and that there is none other but 
he; and that to love him with all the heart and with all the 
understanding and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is more than all whole burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices.” And Jesus, continues the evangelist, see- 
ing that he had answered discreetly, said to him, “ Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God.” 

I believe no less firmly in the trinity within the unity. 
God is Father, Word, Spirit, or, which’ comes to the same 
thing, he is power, intelligence, love. These are not merely 
three abstract attributes, limited by the idea that we form of 
them, but three energies inherent in his nature, and making 
it what it is; three terms of personal life, distinct, but yet 
inseparable, in the supreme unity of the divine personality. 

The Father is the source of all divinity,— origo et fons totius 
divinitatis. The Word, or the Son, is the inward and real word 
by which the Father expresses all that he is and all that he 
may create outside of himself. The Spirit is the mutual love 
of the Father and the Son, which unites them one to another 
above and beyond all time, as it will unite them within time 
to the Church, to humanity, and to the entire creation. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, outlined in the most ancient 
conceptions of India, illumined by Biblical revelation, and 
defined by councils, is without doubt the loftiest and most 
certain in which the life of the absolute being can be 
expressed. Without this doctrine, to him who reflects some- 
what deeply, God soon becomes nothing more than a vague 
ideal, relegated in some fashion to the throne of a voiceless 
and frozen eternity. This is almost atheism. On the other 
hand, considered as stooping to become conscious of himself 
in the bosom of a creation from which he cannot be separated, 
he mingles with the laws and forces of nature; and this is 
pantheism. Not more in the one case than in the other can 
God utter the simple and profound word which Moses heard 
and which he bequeathed to Plato, “I am that I am.” One 
of the great thinkers of this century, Lamennais, long after 
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he broke with the orthodoxy of the Church, did not hesitate 
to write, “ God is only conceivable in the Trinity.” * But how 
far this is from the gross tri-theism, practically the belief of 
so many Christians, which, by multiplying divine persons as 
if they were human persons, establishes three distinct gods, 
not to say three opposing gods,— the Father in heaven, the 
Son who sacrifices himself on the cross, and the Holy Spirit 
who flies like an ineffective dove from the Father to the Son 
and from heaven to earth! 

I believe also in the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. I 
believe in the salvation of men by the teachings, the‘ ex- 
ample, and the sacrifice of the Son of God ; but I believe this 
with a difference, in a manner more intelligent and more 
religious, in a manner more worthy of his Father and of 
him. “God,” says Saint Paul, simply and plainly, “ God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” 

I believe in the divinity of Christ, and this is why I 
remain a Christian; for it is this faith that distinguishes | 
without separating us from the worshippers of our monothe- 
istic brothers, worshippers of our common Father. But 
let us understand what this phrase means, the divinity of 
Christ. Let us conceive that Jesus Christ is the son of 
God, but not God himself; for the life eternal, as he himself 
has said, is to know the Father, “ who is the only true God,” 
and him whom he has sent as his Messiah, Jesus. (John 
xvii.) The holy child who was conceived nineteen 
hundred years ago in the bosom of the virgin Mary, who 
was born at Bethlehem, who grew up at Nazareth, knew 
all the physical and moral needs of our nature. He ate 
and drank, experienced fatigue and sleep, suffering and 
death. He differed from the rest of mankind in but a 
single point, important, it is true; namely, though free and 
tempted, he never sinned. But how can any man without 
madness or even blasphemy confound him with the eternal, 
the infinite one, with the pure Spirit who made the heavens 
and the earth and who will survive these as it preceded 
them? 

To the young man who called him good, as he fell on his 
knees before him, did not Jesus of Nazareth himself say, 
Why callest thou me good? None is good save one, even 
God (Mark x. 18). And did he not remind his disciples, 
whom he called brothers, that his father was their father 
by the same claim that he had, and that their God was his 
God by the same claim as theirs? “I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, unto my God and your God.” 
(John xx. 17.) 

Even more, when he was compelled to explain himself 
categorically before those Jews who were his adversaries, 
what did he answer them? He had just affirmed his unity 
with the Father who was greater than he (John xiv. 28), 
unity which is not exclusively his own, since, without ceasing, 
he invites his true disciples to participate in it, saying that 
in it rests the essence of the religion which he preaches to 
them. ‘My Father, I in them and thou in me, that they 
may be perfected into one” (John xvii. 23). He had gone 
so far as to say, “The Father and I are one”; and the 
zealots of the law of Moses, in their fierce but sincere mono- 
theism, had taken up stones to throw at him. “ Many good 
works have I shown you from the Father,” Jesus said to 
them; “for which of those works do ye stone me?” They 
answered, “For a good work we stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God.’ The question could not be more clearly 
asked, and Jesus cannot avoid it. If he is God in the 
absolute sense of the word, it is his duty to declare it with- 
out idle circumlocution. Does he do this? Far from it. 
He observes that, in the language of the Scriptures, all are 
gods who have received inspiration from on high. Then, in 
eo CS i eae eee 

*Lamennais, Esguisse d’une Philosophie. 


+ There are not two Gods, the one greater and the other less; and I refuse to say, 
even with St. Justin Martyr, that Jesus is “ the God of the second degree.” 
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virtue of his consecration and of his special mission, he 
claims for himself, not this title, but that of the Son of God. 
Here are his own words: “Is it not written in your law, I 
said Ye are gods? If he called them gods unto whom the 
word of God came (and the Scripture cannot be broken), 
say ye of him whom the Father sanctified and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the son of 
God?” (John x. 34-36.) 

Such is the dogma of the incarnation of the word, sol- 
emnly formulated and clearly explained by him who was not 
in himself the word, but in whom the word spoke and dwelt. 
The Word is the voice and wisdom of the Father, consub- 
stantial and coeternal with him. Jesus was born in time, 
limited in the faculties of his soul, weak in the limitations of 
the body; but the Zogos was manifested in him, and lived 
among us. 

The definition of Jesus by Jesus is of more value than all 
others, even those of councils; and we must hold to it reso- 
lutely. It has nothing in common with the pretended ortho- 
doxy of so many Catholics and Protestants, who profess, 
without suspecting it, the gross heresy of Eutychus, and con- 
fuse the two natures of man and God, producing some kind 
of a monstrous being, which misleads and confounds thought. 
It is an evil theology, which, under a form specious and thus 
so much the more formidable, brings into Christianity the plu- 
rality of gods and the worship of idols. Christ had said to 
the Samaritan woman: “The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth; for such doth the Father seek to be his worship- 
pers. God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and truth” (John iv. 23, 24). All others 
worship the body; and, for the better enjoyment of their 
mystic transports, they worship it in detail, some the sacred 
heart, some the Holy Face, others the pierced hands and 
feet. All, even the most spiritual, agree in associating the 
corporeal form of the man with the invisible and perfect 
nature of God,* and even substitute the one for the other. 

Such a substitution of man for God is the great sin of 
Christianity, and it is with just indignation that the true 
monotheists reproach us. The error into which the Roman 
Church has fallen in proclaiming the infallibility of the pope 
is of small consequence compared with this other. Let us 
make haste to break with these two idolatries, beginning with 
the most ancient and most culpable, and, in order to become 
again the disciples of Christ, let us be with him, the wor- 
shippers of the Father. 

Grand and admirable Jesus! You are not God himself, 
but you are his son! You are his son, the first-born of many 
brothers, and, nevertheless, you are his Son in a unique 
sense [son Fis unigue| by the exceptional union which you 
have with him and by the exceptional mission which you 
have among men. Son of man, you do not allow us to wor- 
ship the man in you. Son of God, we worship your Father 
under the veil and in the tabernacle of your humanity. 

As for me, like the disciple who rested his head on your 
breast on the evening of the last supper, and who, in the 
radiant vision of Patmos fell as if dead at your feet, I pros- 
trate myself before you with the saints and the seers of all 
ages, with the multitudes who are living and singing in the 
luminous spheres, with the great waters, the great thunders, 
with all the forces of nature and humanity; and I will repeat 
to you until my last day : — 

“Unto him who is the faithful witness and who has not 
deceived us, unto him who has conquered death and who will 
bring us to live with him, unto him who loveth us and 
loosed us from our sins by his blood. and who has made us 
to be kings and priests uxto God, his Father, to him be glory 
and dominion forever and ever. Amen.” 

(In the succession of the centuries and in all eternity.) 


* Origen, in his treatise on ‘ Prayer,’’ reports as a fact that the Christians of his 
time did not pray to the Christ, but only to the Father. Christ was the mediator and 
pontiff of their cult, but not the object of it. 
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For the Christian Reghtor. 
Resurrection. 


BY ELIZABETH LOWE WATSON. 


Arise! arise! O Soul, and sing! 
The Lord of Life hath come in might ; 
And all the world is blossoming 
Beneath his kiss of love and light! 


The hills doff robes of rusty brown, 
And, draped in living tapestries, 

With sunshine for a golden crown, 
Return the smiles of cloudless skies. 


The air is full of winged delight, 
A-thrill with joy the dullest clod, 

The trees, all hung with garlands white, 
Breathe smokeless incense unto God. 


And thou, O Soul, with eyes to see, 

And ears that like fine harps are strung, 
With heart that thrones Divinity 

And knows Love’s universal tongue, 


Shouldst voice a rapture all divine, 
And fair as any flower be 

The garments that about thee shine, 
Thou heir of immortality ! 


Immortality. 


TEACHINGS OF FAMOUS UNITARIANS. 


In the columns that follow, our readers will find selec- 
tions from Unitarian teachings concerning immortality which 
cover nearly a hundred years. 

We might have added to our list of Unitarian teachers 
many others, such as Clarke, Hedge, Walker, and King. Of 
the five who speak to us this week the voices are accordant, 
although emphasis is laid by each one on some different form 
of the proof or the doctrine. Dr. Channing accepted frankly 
as a fact the physical resurrection of Jesus. He also based 
his hope upon the natural argument which to him was inde- 
pendent of any miracle. Parker, Emerson, and Martineau 
find no place in their thought for the physical resurrection of 
Jesus, but base their hopes upon the sentiments and instincts 
of man-and the nature of God. Dr. Furness believed in no 
miracle, but held that, as a perfectly natural event, Jesus rose 
from the sleep of death and showed himself many times to his 
disciples. They all agree in that which Dr. Martineau 
affirms, that a soul of the highest order like Jesus speaks 
with more authority on such a subject than others who are on 
lower levels of life. 
of vision, speaks for all, and reveals the thoughts of many 
hearts. [Ep1Tor.] 


THE Future LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


1780-1842. 


In regard to the happiness of the intercourse of the future 
state, all of you, I trust, can form some apprehensions of it. 
If we have ever known the enjoyments of friendship, of en- 
tire confidence, of co-operation in honorable and successful 
labors with those we love, we can comprehend something of 
the felicity of a world where souls, refined from selfishness, 
open as the day, thirsting for new truth and virtue, endued 
with new power of enjoying the beauty and grandeur of the 
universe, allied in the noblest works of benevolence, and con- 
tinually discovering new mysteries of the Creator’s power and 
goodness, communicate themselves to one another with the 
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freedom of perfect love. The closest attachments of this life 
are cold, distant, stranger-like, compared with theirs. How 
they communicate themselves, by what language or organs, 
we know not. But this we know, that in the progress of the 
mind its power of imparting itself must improve. The ele- 
quence, the thrilling, inspiring tones in which the good and 
noble sometimes speak to us on earth, may help us to con- 
ceive the expressiveness, harmony, energy, of the language in 
which superior beings reveal themselves above. Of what 
they converse we can better judge. They who enter that 
world meet beings whose recollections extend through ages, 
who have met together perhaps from various worlds, who 
have been educated amidst infinite varieties of condition, 
each of whom has passed through his own discipline and 
reached his own peculiar form of perfection, and each of 
whom is a peculiar testimony to the providence of the Uni- 
versal Father. What treasures of memory, observation, ex- 
perience, imagery, illustration, must enrich the intercourse of 
heaven! One angel’s history may be a volume of more 
_ various truth than all the records of our race. After all, how 
little can our present experience help us to;:understand the 
intercourse of heaven, a communion marred by no passion, 
chilled by no reserve, depressed by no consciousness of sin, 
trustful as childhood, and overflowing with innocent joy,—a 
communion in which the noblest feelings flow fresh from the 
heart, in which pure beings give familiar utterance to their 
divinest inspirations, to the wonder which perpetually springs 
up amidst this ever-unfolding and ever-mysterious universe, 
to the raptures of adoration and pious gratitude, and to the 
swellings of a sympathy which cannot be confined. 

But it would be wrong to imagine that the inhabitants of 
heaven only converse. They who reach that world enter on 
a state of action, life, effort. We are apt to think of the 
future world as so happy that none need the aid of others, 
that effort ceases, that the good have nothing to do but to 
enjoy. The truth is that all action on earth, even the intens- 
est, is but the sport of childhood compared with the energy 
and activity of that higher life. It must be so. For what 
principles are so active as intellect, benevolence, the love of 
truth, the thirst for perfection, sympathy with the suffering, 
and devotion to God’s purposes? and these are the ever- 
expanding principles of the future life. It is true the labors 
which are now laid on us for food, raiment, outward interests, 
cease at the grave. But far deeper wants than those of the 
body are developed in heaven. There it is that the spirit 
first becomes truly conscious of its capacities; that truth 
opens before us in its infinity ; that the universe is seen to be 
a boundless sphere for discovery, for science, for the sense 
of beauty, for beneficence, and. for adoration. ‘There new 
objects to live for, which reduce to nothingness present in- 
terests, are constantly unfolded. We must not think of 
heaven as a stationary community. I think of it as a world 
of stupendous plans and efforts for its own improvement. I 
think of it as a society passing through successive stages of 
development, virtue, knowledge, power, by the energy of its 
own members. Celestial genius is always active to explore 
the great laws of the creation and the everlasting principles 
of the mind, to disclose the beautiful in the universe, and to 
discover the means by which every soul may be carried for- 
ward. In that world, as in this, there are diversities of in- 
tellect; and the highest minds find their happiness and prog- 
ress in elevating the less improved. There the work of 
education, which began here, goes on without end; and a 
diviner philosophy than is taught on earth reveals the spirit 
to itself, and awakens it to earnest, joyful effort for its own 
perfection. 

And not only will they who are born into heaven enter 
a society full of life and action for its own development. 
Heaven has connection with other worlds. Its inhabitants 
are God’s messengers through the creation. They have 
great trusts. In the progress of their endless being, they 
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may have the care of other worlds. But I pause, lest to 
those unused to such speculations I seem to exceed the 
bounds of calm anticipation. What I have spoken seems to 
me to rest on God’s word and the laws of the mind, and 
these laws are everlasting. 


Human IMMORTALITY. 
BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 


1805-1900, 


But we hasten to observe, finally, that we have faith in 
human immortality, as exemplified in the heavenly life to 
which Jesus ascended. To assure us of this great truth, it 
were enough that Jesus assumed and taught it; that it was 
his great postulate, essential to the development of his own 
character, and to all his views of the purposes of life,— an 
integrant part of his insight into human responsibility and 
his version of human duty. For, if Ze did not teach the real- © 
ity of God in this matter, sure we are that none else has ever 
done so; and, most of all, that the sceptics who doubt the 
heavenly futurity have no claim to take his place as our in- 
structors. For, if this hope were a delusion, w/o would the 
mistaken be? Will any one tell me that the voluptuary who, 
from abandonment to the body, cannot imagine the perpetu- 
ity of the spirit; that the selfish, who, looking at the mean- 
ness of his own nature, sees nothing worth immortalizing ; 
that the contented Epicurean, who, in prudent quietude of 
sense and sympathy, finds adequate satisfaction in this mor- 
tal life; that the cold speculator, who looks at the fouler 
side of human nature, and, showing us on its features the 
pallor of sensualism or the hard lines of guilt, deems it less 
fit for the duration of the angel than for the extinction of the 
brute,— that these men are 77g/t; while Christ, who walked 
without despair through the deepest haunts of sin, with faith 
that succumbed not to wretchedness and wrong, but stood up 
and conquered them; who embraced our whole nature in his 
love, and displayed it in its perfectness; who lived and died 
in its utmost service, with prayers and tears and blood; to 
whom our most binding affections cling almost with worship 
as the holiest glory of our world,—that /e could be under a 
delusion ere ?— that when, sinking in trustful death, he laid 
his meek head to rest on the bosom of the Father, he was 
cast off, and dropped on the cold clod?—that he sobbed 
into the Infinite by night with a vain love that met no answer? 
—that God rather takes part in his providence with the 
mean-souled, the cynic, the morbid, the selfish? There zs no 
greater impossibility than this, on which evidence can fall 
back. Nay, we confess that, even apart from his doctrine, 
the mere mortal history of Christ would have settled with us 
the question of futurity. For the great essential to this belief 
is a sufficiently elevated estimate of human nature: no man 
will ever deny its immortality who has a deep impression of 
its capacity for so great a destiny. And this impression is 
so vividly given by the life of Jesus— he presents an image 
of the soul so grand, so divine— as utterly to dwarf all the 
dimensions of its present career, and to necessitate a heaven 
for its reception. At all events, it is allowable to feel this 
when we see that this natural sequel was actually and per- 
ceptibly appended ; that this ‘“‘Holy One of God could not 
see corruption,” but rose, above the reach of mortal ill, to the 
world where now he welcomes the souls of the sainted dead. 
That other life we take to be a scene for the mind’s ampler 
and ampler development, apart from those animal and selfish 
elements which now deform and degrade it by their excess. 
And this alone, if there were nothing else, would render it a 
life of awful retribution. For, to the wicked, what is this loss 
of “ the natural man” but total bereavement and utter death 
of joy? What to the good but a glad and sacred birth? 
To the one, a Promethean exile on a mid-rock in the ocean 
of night, under the bite of a remorse that gnaws impalpably, 
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felt always, but never seen,—to the other, a welcome to the 
loving homes of the blest, amid the sunshine of the everlast- 
ing hills? Yet precisely because we believe in retribution, 
do we trust in restoration. ‘The very abhorrence with which 
a man’s better mind ever looks upon his worse, while it in- 
flicts his punishment, begins his cure; and we can never 
allow that God will suspend this natural law impressed by 
himself on our spiritual constitution, merely in order to stop 
the process of moral recovery, and specially enable him to 
maintain the eternity of torment and of sin. And so beyond 
the dark close of life rise before us the awful contrasts of 
retribution ; and, in the farther distance, the dim but glorious 
vision of a purified, redeemed, and progressive universe of 
souls. 


On IMMORTAL LIFE. 
BY THEODORE PARKER. 
1810-1860. 


It is the belief of mankind that we shall all live forever. 
This is not a doctrine of Christianity alone. It belongs to the 
human race. You may find nations so rude that they live 
houseless, in caverns of the earth; nations that have no let- 
ters, not knowing the use of bows and arrows, fire, or even 
clothes; but no nation without a belief in immortal life. 
The form of that belief is often grotesque and absurd; the 
mode of proof ridiculous; the expectations of what the future 
life is to be are often childish and silly. But, notwithstanding 
all that, the fact still remains,— the belief that the soul of a 
man never dies... . 

Immortality is a fact.of man’s nature, so it is a part of the 
universe,— just as the sun is a fact in the heavens and a part 
of the universe. Both are writings from God’s hand, each 
therefore a revelation from him, and of him,— only not 
miraculous, but natural, regular, normal. Yet each is just as 
much a revelation from him as if the great Soul of all had 
spoken in English speech to one of us, and said, ‘“‘ There is a 
sun there in the heavens, and thou shalt live forever.” Yes, 
the fact is more certain than such speech would make it, for 
this fact speaks always,—a perpetual revelation; and no 
words can make it more certain. 

As a man attains consciousness of himself, he attains con- 
sciousness of his immortality. At first he asks proof no more 
of his eternal existence than of his present life; instinctively, 
he believes both. Nay, he does not separate the two: this life 
is one link in that golden and electric chain of immortality ; 
the next life, another and more bright, but in the same chain. 
Immortality is what philosophers call an ontological fact: it 
belongs essentially to the being of man, just as the eye is a 
physiological fact and belongs to the body of man. To my 
mind this is the great proof of immortality,— the fact that it 
is written in human nature; written there so plain that the 
rudest nations have not failed to find it, to know it, written 
just as much as form is written on the circle and extension on 
matter in general. It comes to our consciousness as natu- 
rally as the notions of time and space. We feel it as a desire; 
we feel itasafact. What is thus in man is writ there of God, 
who writes no lies. ‘To suppose that this universal desire has 
no corresponding gratification is to represent him not as the 
Father of all, but as only a deceiver. I feel the longing after 
immortality,— a desire essential to my nature, deep as the 


foundation of my being: I find the same desire in all men. . 


I feel conscious of immortality; that I am not to die,—no, 
never to die, though often to change. I cannot believe this 
desire and consciousness are felt only to mislead, to beguile, 
to deceive me. I know God is my Father, and the Father of 
the nations. Can the Almighty deceive his children? For 
my own part, I can conceive of nothing which shall make me 
more certain of my immortality. I ask no argument from 
learned lips. No miracle could make me more sure; no, not 
if the sheeted dead burst cerement and shroud, and, rising 
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forth from their honored tombs, stood here before me,— the 
disenchanted dust once more enchanted with that fiery life; 
no, not if the souls of all my sires since time began came 
thronging round, and with miraculous speech told me they 
lived and I should also live. I could only say: “I knew all 
this before: why waste your heavenly speech?” I have now 
indubitable certainty of eternal life. Death, removing me to 
the next state, can give me infallible certainty. 


IMMORTALITY. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
1803-1882. 


The ground of hope is in the infinity of the world, which 
infinity reappears in every particle; the powers of all society 
in every individual, and of all mind in every mind. .I know 
against all appearances that the universe can receive no det- 
riment; that there is a remedy for every wrong and a satis- 
faction for every soul. Here is this wonderful thought. But 
whence came it? Who put it in the mind? 
was not you: it is elemental,— belongs to thought and virtue ; 
and, whenever we have either, we see the beams of this light. 
When the Master of the universe has points to carry in 
his government, he impresses his will in the structure of 
minds. ... 

There is a drawback to the value of all statements of the 
doctrine; and I think that one abstains from writing or print- 
ing on the immortality of the soul, because, when he comes 
to the end of his statement, the hungry eyes that run through 
it will close disappointed ; the listeners say, That is not here 
which we desire,— and I shall be as much wronged by their 
hasty conclusion as they feel themselves wronged by my 
omissions. I mean that I am a better believer, and all-seri- 
ous souls are better believers, in the immortality than we can 
give grounds for. The real evidence is too subtle, or is 
higher than we can write down in propositions; and therefore 
Wordsworth’s “ Ode” is the best modern essay on the sub- 
ject. 

We cannot prove our faith by syllogisms. The argument 
refuses to form in the mind. A conclusion, an inference, a 
grand augury, is ever hovering; but attempt to ground it, 
and the reasons are all vanishing and inadequate. You can- 
not make a written theory or demonstration of this as you 
can an orrery of the Copernican astronomy. It must be 
sacredly treated. Speak of the mount in the mount. Not 
by literature or theology, but only by rare integrity, by a man 
permeated and perfumed with airs of heaven,— with manliest 
or womanliest enduring love,—can the vision be clear to a 
use the most sublime. And hence the fact that in the minds 
of men the testimony of a few inspired souls has had such 
weight and penetration. You shall not say: “‘O my bishop, 
O my pastor, is there any resurrection? What do you think? 
Did Dr. Channing believe that we should know each other? 
did Wesley? did Butler? did Fénelon?” What questions 
are these! Go read Milton, Shakespeare, or any truly ideal 
poet. Read Plato or any seer of the interior realities. Read 
Saint Angustine, Swedenborg, Immanuel Kant. Let any 
master simply recite to you the substantial laws of the intel- 
lect, and in the presence of the laws themselves you will never 
ask such primary-school questions. 

Is immortality only an intellectual quality, or, shall I say, 
only an energy, there being no passive? He has it, and he 
alone, who gives life to all names, persons, things, where he 
comes. Ne religion, not the wildest mythology, dies for him ; 
no artis lost. He vivifies what he touches. Future state is 
an illusion for the ever-present state. It is not length of life, 
but depth of life. It is not duration, but a taking of the soul 
out of time, as all high action of the mind does: when we are 
living in the sentiments, we ask no questions about time, 
The spiritual world takes place,— that which is always the 


It was not I, it. 
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same. But see how the sentiment is wise. Jesus explained 
nothing; but the influence of him took people out of time, and 
they felt eternal. A great integrity makes us immortal: an 
admiration, a deep love, a strong will, arms us above fear. 


THe Power or His RESURRECTION. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS. \ 
1802-1896. 


The word translated ‘‘ miracle” in the Bible means only 
“ sign ” or “ prodigy’; and the meaning of our English word 
“miracle,” in its primitive, etymological sense, is merely 
“wonder.” The definition of a miracle as an interruption of 
the laws of nature is a modern idea, which came from the 
doctrine, or, if you please, the discovery, of secondary 
causes, of which the Hebrews knew simply nothing. The 
Scriptures, old and new, ascribe all things to spiritual 
agencies, either directly to the Supreme Spirit or to inferior 
spirits, good and evil, angels and demons. Such, in their 
view, was the economy of the world. 

Accordingly, those who believed in Christ believed that he 

was empowered by the Spirit of the Most High,— the same 
spirit that was made known in the ancient prophets, in every 
true man, in every good deed. His enemies declared that 
he was possessed by a demon, and in league with Baalzebub, 
the prince of the demons. j 
' He made no claim to preternatural power. He had no 
need to make any. According to the way of thinking of that 
day, there was no network of laws which the Sovereign 
Power had to break through in order to make himself known. 
The super-physical was a part of nature, in harmony there- 
with. The visible world lay around man all open to the 
invisible, to what we call the supernatural, and which was 
manifested in all objects and all events. The proof that God 
was with Jesus was not the suspension of any law of Nature, 
but the fact that what he taught was true and not false ; that 
arg he did was beneficent, not injurious, good, and not 
evil. 
. So far, indeed, was he from claiming to possess any 
power to interrupt the established order of things, he pointed 
directly and most emphatically to the efficient cause of the 
wonderful effects that he produced. And that cause was a 
power, universal as the light, planted deep in human nature,— 
faith. What is there more native to man than faith? He 
was created, born, to believe as surely as he was made to see 
with eyes. The Scripture says, ‘* The just shall live by faith.” 
In truth, the unjust, we all, live by faith. Upon what 
else does the world-embracing system of trade and commerce 
rest? It is faith that treads the mountains under foot, that 
summons the lighthing to our service and it obeys. It is 
faith that is preparing the highway of the Lord, making the 
paths straight for civilization and human brotherhood, and 
for all the great interests of mankind over all the land and 
through the deep places of the sea. To faith we owe all 
discoveries, all progress. All things are possible to it, said 
Jesus. It commands all nature. To this mighty agent 
directly he ascribed the sudden and singular physical effects 
which we call miracles. It restored health to the sick, sight 
to the blind, life to the dead. 

Were the resurrection of Christ believed as it was be- 
lieved at the first, with the heart, were it understood not as a 
miracle in the usual acceptance of the word, but as a revela- 
tion of nature, of the sovereignty of those spiritual powers, 
Love and Faith,— Love and Faith it was, those twin angels 
who do always behold the face of our Father in heaven, 
that awoke Jesus from the deep slumber of death,— then 
there is one thing we should be saved from; and that is the 
materialism, the deification of brute matter, the worship of 
mere material good, which is undermining all faith in God 
and man. Then, instead of finding nothing at last but dead 
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-atoms that have, by the way, only an hypothetical existence, 


science would stand in-awe before an ever-living, all-wise, 
and beneficent Spirit. We might thus learn that there is 
still a saving power in the resurrection of Christ. 

In the view of the established theology, to represent Christ, 
as I have now done, as a human being, human in all respects, 
living, speaking, working, dying, and rising from the dead, 
all in accord with the order of nature, is to divest him of 
all authority and to degrade him. 

On the contrary, I say, it exalts him. It clothes him with 
the authority of all nature. All nature gives him its sanc- 
tion, and is, in return, consecrated by him. 

The common representation of Christ,— that it is which 
divests him of his divine authority. It aims to exalt him; 
but_it is at the cost of all nature, which it desecrates. It 
has stigmatized all history, for example, all history antece- 
dent to the history of Christ and the Church, as profane. 
That alone, the history of Christ and the Church, it holds to 
be sacred. Only within the pale of the Church is there © 
sanctity. All outside, myriads of souls are in darkness 
under the dread curse of Almighty wrath. In like manner 
the visible creation, that, too, is unhallowed. In vain do the 
great heavens declare the glory of God. In vain does the 
firmament show forth his handiwork, and day unto day utter 
speech, and night unto night, show knowledge of him. The 
accepted idea of Christ finds no revelation there. From 
the wise the glory of God and his almighty hand are hidden. 
They hear not the harmonious voices of day and night, and 
summer and winter, and seed-time and harvest. They behold 
only a stupendous mechanism, driven with no intelligent 
beneficent design, by blind material force. 

The true idea of Christ sanctifies the whole world of 
things. All nature becomes alive and radiant above the 
brightness of the sun in the life and light of the Spirit that 
streams from his cross and his sepulchre, and from all the 
holy men and women, his attendant angels, and from all the 
humane institutions that distinguished Christendom and 
reflect his light. 

And by that light we hail it wherever it shines, in all the 
great and good of every age and name. Enlightened by 
Christ, we welcome it in those saintly men from the Far East, 
in Rammohun Roy, Chunder Sen, and Mozoomdar, even as 
they have welcomed it in him. “No one,” he said, “can 
come to me unless he who sent me draw him.” ‘They have 
been drawn to him by the same spirit that moved him to live 
and die and rise again from the dead, to give life, light, sal- 
vation, to mankind. 

That light can never cease to shine. It shall grow 
brighter and brighter until eyes now bent downward upon 
brute matter shall be raised to behold the glory of God in 
the heavens and his handiwork in the firmament, and ears to 
which comes now no whisper of the Infinite Love shall be 
unstopped to hear the voices of day and night, and the morn- 
ing star singing together and all the sons of God shouting 
for joy over the ever-advancing work of the Creator. 


Human love is itself the best worship. Human love is 
itself the holiest presence of God, and ‘is the best proof that 
the Divine Love which has produced it and lives in it will 
fulfil all the promises whispered there— Henry MZ. Simmons. 


rd 


How all along life we find it that they who are the kind- 
est and tenderest and truest, who understand your trouble as 
by instinct, who minister that understanding, giving it, are 
they who, because of their own inner experiences, have 
acquired the gladdening, refreshing strength they bestow, 
the compensation God gives those who learn to get out of 
themselves, and feel and live for others.—/. F. W. Ware. 
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Easter “Gifts. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


What did the Lord of Easter Days, 

Returning in familiar ways, 

And seeking, with love’s swift intent, 

His saddened followers as they went 

Through paths grown drear,— what gifts did he 
Come bringing, there in Galilee? 


Ah! not alone the gift supreme 

Of hopes that all earth’s griefs redeem ; 
Not only one re-echoing word ~ 

Of resurrection joy the Lord 

Back to those wonted places brought 
Where, as of old, his own he sought! 


But low, sweet words of peace and cheer, 
To quicken trust and banish fear ; 

Slow patient teachings that made plain 
Truths long rote-bound, and gave again ; 
And, gentler still, the pitying test 

That met a doubter’s poor behest. 


With eager ministries, and real, 

By the lake’s side he spread the meal 
Where, in the dawning gray and chill, 
The fire of coals seems shining still; 
Where, while the twilight shadows fled, 
One was rebuked and comforted. 


' Dear, simple, needful, common things! 
The offerings love always brings,— 
Of tender speech and wants foreknown, 
Of hearts reclaimed and service shown! 
Such gifts the Lord of Easter Day 
Came bringing then, as still love may! 


Che Pulpit. 


A Reasonable Hope. 


AN EASTER SERMON BY HORATIO STEBBINS, D.D. 


Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the children of God; and such we are. ... Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not appear what we shall be; 
but we know that, when he shall be manifested, we shall be like him: for 
we shall see him as he is.— 1 JOHN iii. 1-3. 

The apostle establishes this world, and adopts man’s being 
in the love of God. The Maker framed this world and filled 
the scene of life and being, not for the display of power or 
artistic skill, but from the motive and love of his heart. 
This gives our being good standing, and is the fountain of 
eternal hope. This love of God bestowed upon us in our 
being is a promise that our future shall be greater than our 
present ; for this being that God has given us, that gives di- 
vine sonship and paternity, is so richly endowed that its full 
and complete unfolding cannot be in a scene like this. We 
are now sons of God,— we are more than we know or under- 
stand or comprehend, And the reason why it does not 
appear what we shall be is that it does not fully appear 
what we are. We know but little about ourselves. If we 
knew all about ourselves, we should know everything. If we 
knew nothing about ourselves, we should not know anything. 
We know enough of ourselves to have a sublime suspicion 
that there is more in us than we know. Our being is an 
unfathomable depth and a heaven-piercing height. Infinite, 
unsatisfied desires flash up from beyond our horizon. Feel- 
ing rolls like an ocean from shore to shore. Affection 
nestles in the heart like the sun in the rose, or like him 
sends its beams afar o’er land and sea; and the morning star 
of hope and: the evening star of faith shine serene and still 
at dawn or setting day. This being is wonderful, an awful 
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and lovely mystery. What it is, a// that it is, does not ap- 
pear. We are beyond ourselves, past our own finding out. 
There is more in every man than he can see or explore. 

Our nature is prophetic. It has powers that transcend 
the present, finding no appropriate use or application now. 
We all have thoughts, visions, imaginings, that we cannot 
apply in our present conditions and circumstances. I may 
have told you, on some former occasion, of the mathematic 
vision of the late Benjamin Peirce of Cambridge. It illus- 
trates my thought here, and I will repeat it. At a meeting of 
the American Academy, Peirce arose, holding a manuscript 
in his hand, and said that he had worked out a problem that 
was far in advance of any practical application of the mathe- 
matics at the present time; and, as there were only three 
men living that could understand it, and two of them were 
absent, he would only ask to be allowed to place his manu- 
script among the archives of the academy, as some mathe- 
matician of a future age might find its use and application. 
Of course, only a great consciousness could say that; but 
his right to say it was confessed by all. The vision of truth, 
that far outstretched the present was in him. This is a 
striking instance of that which is in us all in a degree less 
striking. 

On another plane of thought there is a book on my table 
in which the writer explores the ground of the foundation 
and final authority of religion. He contemplates religion 
in the purely spiritual relations of the human soul and God. 


He goes down into unfathomable abysses and ascends — 


into supernal heights. It would be presumption in me to 
say that I comprehend it, but I can say with becoming 
humility that I apprehend it; and, while it seems to me the 
highway of truth where the throngs of mankind will go up 
to the mount of God, it is one hundred, maybe two hundred 
years in advance of the thought of Christendom. Such 
is the prophecy of the mind, the forward-looking nature of 
man. Ascend, if you will, to the supreme human instance, 
Jesus of Nazareth, in whom our nature in its human and 
divine relations culminates. That general aggregate of 
thought and life that is called Christianity is the most 
remarkable in its origin and progress of anything in the 
history of mankind. Let us not say, in the economy of 
boasting as if we could not give credit to anything else, 
that Christianity is the only cause of human progress and wel- 
fare on the earth. Many things and times of centuries have 
conspired to make the present condition of the world what 
it is. But we may say that the thought, the idea, the 
character of Jesus of Nazareth, have been so important 
that Christendom would not have been what it is, with all 
its powers and glories and charities, without them. Along 
the lines of man’s moral and spiritual relations, at the 
summits of man’s being, the truth seen and spoken and 
lived by Jesus of Nazareth is thousands of years in advance 
of the mind of the world. A great nature is prophetic. 
There is more in it than can be expressed in the present; 
and all men have thoughts, feelings, imaginings, and aspi- 
rations that cannot be contained in the present nor realized 
now. We talk much of the practical and the ideal. What 
do we mean by it? or what do the practical and the ideal 
truly mean? The ideal is a vision of the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true, higher than anything now attained, which 
might be and ought to be and would be, if life and conduct 
were inspired by that eternal beauty that dwells in God. 
Zf/ “Wave we ever thought what that word means in its 
high moral import? I have sometimes felt that there was 
no word in the language save ought that means so much. 
It stands for obstacle, hindrance, obstruction. We say, 
I would do so and so, 7. Men, society, the nation, the 
world, would get on well without wrong, oppression, war, 2. 
Oh, what might I not have done or been, 7/ There is the 
dead wall against which we dash. But what is the idea, 
the wish, the thought, the will, that comes in such collisions 


fills and satisfies our thought. 


- thy name. 
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with the inevitable? Whence is that? It is the mind, the 
heart, the being, conscious of that within which surpasses 
its present boundaries; and 7 is the earthly limitation of 
its power. This little word is the boundary of our pos- 
sibility here, and suggests how much there is in us that is 
never expressed or realized. O little word, what shall I 
call thee? imp? or jack-in-the-box, always intruding and 
never down? Oh, no: thou dost not worry my days with 
small troubles and difficulties. Thou hast sublimer import 
to me than the grammarians tell. Thou art the mountain 
range of my earthly lot, but the light in my eyes greets the 
light from beyond that tinges thy summits. There would 
be no such word in the language, were there not something 
in us greater than we have ever accomplished. 

What is the practical in distinction from this vision of the 
true and the perfect, whose light flashes on the summits of 
this mountainous 7f? It is that which can be done, accom- 
plished. It is that which is within our present reach, that 
which we can do, and do as well as we can. But, while it 
affords a/ working plan of life and action, it never completely 
We have a conception that 
is better than anything we have ever done. We feel that we 
are limited by conditions and circumstances. We come 
against the walls of the world, the if that hems us in, and we 
cry out, O God, let my soul out of prison, and I will praise 
There is such a thing as a divine discontent, a 
patient dissatisfaction, a strong unrest, which is no fitful 
uneasiness, no querulous temper, but the beseeching, aspir- 
ing heart longing for the freedom of its native air. Even the 
practical is not satisfied with itself. Consider for a moment 
the inventor in mechanics or the discoverer in science. 
How every new thought that is realized opens new vistas of 
improvement and attainment, from Watt’s little machine on 
the Hudson to the living and breathing engine that flies like 
a weaver’s shuttle from shore to shore of the land, or with 
heart of fire sends the ships through the midnight deep! 
And now men are dreaming of the air and of the stations of 
the stars. , 

The chemist, that silent, unseen, midnight man, whose 
thought and dream and imaginings and work are known 
so little to the world, until they appear in the quiet comforts 
of daily life or in the gentle conquest of some rebellious, 
poisonous power of nature,— what wonders has he done on 
the earth, led on from vision to vision, the light gleaming 
from fact to fact, through a universe of atoms, from the sub- 
stance of water to the solar beam and the nature of the 
planets! And one discovery in the silence of the laboratory 
is worth more to the world in one hour than the university 
in which his studies were cherished has cost in a hundred 
years. 

The practical, that part of our life that is limited by out- 
ward necessity and brings us into collision with the eternal 
if, has a kind of romantic shape and habit of mind which, 
while it submits, is unsubdued. To do well, a man must have 
the idea of doing better, and be constantly dissatisfied with 
his own work, always striving toward a perfectness that he 
never attains. To lie down content is not only to abandon 
the possibility of growth and progress, but to dry up the 
fountains of manliness and descend into the dreary pit of 
unillumined habit. It is so in every rank of life and action, 
from the workman on the earth or in wood, or stone or iron, 
or taming lightnings, to the poet, the historian, the soldier, 
and the saint, who would not be a saint if he did not aspire 
to the likeness, the friendship, and the love of God. 

All this, and much more, implies that there is much in us 
that is not expressed, and that upon the commonest condi- 
tions of life there may rest an unsuspected nobleness that 
there is something in us better than anything we ever do. 
And that we may hope and believe that we shall be some- 
thing greater and better than we are. 

My friends, life is not great enough to bring out all there 
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is in us. We may get all there is for us out of life, but life 
does not bring out all there is of us. The tragedy is greater 
than the actor, the music is greater than the instrument. I 
have seen some of the most distinguished men and women 
who have made it their study to impersonate on the stage 
the characters of Shakespeare’s genius for the instruction 
of mankind. And while I have had vistas of thought, imag- 
ination, terrors, and glories opened to me, I have still had 
the feeling awakened by the wonders there that Shake- 
speare could not be fully expressed in the tragedian’s art. 


‘The stage of action was not broad enough for all the invisi- 


ble ghosts of the scene, and there were thoughts, sugges- 
tions, colors of mind and heart, not represented there. 

I have heard great music, as of orchestral band or choral 
voices or organ’s multitudinous sound. I have felt the in- 
exhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich, so 
simple, so intricate, so regulated, so various, so majestic, 
awakening the heart with mysterious stirrings, keen emo- 
tions, and strange yearnings and awful impressions, whence 
or what I knew not, nor understood. But something came 
to me as from a higher sphere; and there was something 
greater in the music than the instruments or voices could 
express, which no scale of notes could render. 

So our being has depths too deep for our plummet, celes- 
tial harmonies that our earthly notes do not touch, and trag- 
edies of heart that cannot be acted on any earthly stage. 
When a good man dies, and the principles and powers of 
eternal good that ruled his mind and heart here shall be ex- 
panded to their free, full scope, when the limitations of mor- 
tality shall be taken off, and the scale of notes shall be 
raised from seven to ten or fifteen or twenty, I can imagine, 
though it doth not clearly appear, what the life of the sons 
of God shall be, when duty and love shall join in one ex- 
ultant song. It doth not appear what we shall be, but we 
shall be something greater than we are. 

Trusting devoutly and humbly that whatever is best for 
us that can be will be, and reverently careful that we do 
nothing to hinder the eternal good will, I would teach you 
to think well of your being, in humility and not in conceit, 
in manly penitence and godly gratitude. Thank God that 
you are, and that you have so great a hope through your 
divine descent. Do not speak insincerely in self-deprecia- 
tion before him. Say unto him, “Search me, and know my 
heart, O God! try me, and know my thoughts ; and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” ‘In thee have I trusted, let me never be 
confounded.” 

I have only glanced a ray of light upon the great theme. 
To me it has a sublime grandeur and awful beauty. The 
heart of a child is an unwritten poem greater than the mas- 
ters of thought have ever dreamed. And in the breast of 
youth there are the seeds of the new heaven and the new 
earth. I cannot think meanly of man. Ah, no, thou Al 
mighty One! Though I have oft humility and penitence, I 
am not humiliated. My broken heart is not a spoiled heart, 
and I do not think meanly even of myself. 

I do not complain of the discipline of life, for its prophecy 
and ‘teaching are the dawn of a new day on the mountain 
summits. And the setting sun of earthly experience sends 
its beams far across to the heights whence it rose. 

If we could see ourselves as God sees us, we could 
discern in the weakest and the worst of us the being that is 
to be, when times of discipline, correction, patience, labor, 
joy, have passed over us; and what we need, of all things, 
is, if not to see it as God sees it, at least to believe that it 
will and must be so. 

O Father Almighty, All-merciful, open to us the bound- ° 
less fulness of thy perfection! Reveal unto us that love 
that thou hast bestowed upon us that we should be called 
the sons of God, and that, when thou shalt appear in thy 
beauty and thy glory, we shall be like thee! ‘ 
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Mysterious Night! when our first Parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came; 

And, lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun? or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 

— Blanco White. 


The Message of Nature. 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Of the new sciences which the last half- 
century has contributed to the ever-enlarging 
fund of human knowledge, the most fascinat- 
ing and most fruitful is biology. Biology 
occupies a peculiarly absorbing field. It 
analyzes, examines, interrogates life at its 
sources. With the aid of that masterful 
magician, the microscope, it penetrates the 
very temple of life, invades its innermost 
sanctuary, probes into its most secret on- 
goings, and studies its primal potencies. 
The life that we see with the naked eye, 
biology assures us, is but collective, cumula- 
tive life. Wesee the society of life, as it 
were, not its individuality. Our bodies, for 
example, are great colonies, vast municipali- 
ties of life-cells, working together with a 
harmony and adaptability beyond all descrip- 
tion or comprehension. 

The cell, which is the unit of life, or, as 
it is technically defined, ‘‘the fundamental 
form-element of every organized body,’’ is a 
tiny speck of protoplasm, with a nucleus at 
the centre and a cell wall which separates it 
from other cells. This cell—think of it!— 
possesses the powers of sensation, nutrition, 
reproduction, and spontaneous motion: that 
is, it can feel, eat, multiply, and move 
itself. In such a single infinitesimal cell 
began every living plant, animal, man. 

The most striking thing about this cell life 
is its intense, immense vitality. These cells 
are electric with life. Watched under the 
microscope, they are seen moving hither and 
thither in continuous agitation; and every 
now and then one will break and divide, and 


now there are two instead of one, whirling 


away upon their mission of life, to divide 
and reproduce indefinitely. These simplest 
forms of cell-life seem possessed, one might 
almost say intoxicated, with life. 

It is only when a more complex form of 
cell-life is reached that the death principle 
enters; and then it is, as Newman Smyth has 
so clearly pointed out in his volume, ‘‘The 
Place of Death in Evolution,’’ only in order 
to promote life. This Death does by remov- 
ing defective and worn-out cells, that new 
and better ones may take their place. Life 
is the ruler in Nature, and Death is only his 
assistant. A good deal of dismay has accom- 
panied, the discovery of those microscopic 
demons known as bacteria, so small and so 
pervasive that we are supposed to be entirely 
at their mercy. It is somewhat reassuring to 
find out that by far the greater part of these 
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microbes are our friends, not our enemies; 
that they are health-producing, life-produc- 
ing, and that only a very small per cent. are 
disease-producing. Here, too, is another 
testimony to the same effect,—that the crea- 
tive purpose is life, and not death. 

This reign of life, established in the first 
and simplest order of sentient being, holds 
throughout Nature. As you ascend the scale, 
Life is still the regnant principle, to the 
very topmost round. The struggle and the 
song of Nature is alike, ‘‘Life!’’ The new 
wine of life flows through Nature with an 
irresistible current, pouring through the tiny 
veins of plant and tree, till they burst into 
leaf and bloom, sweeping through insect and 
bird and animal till they fly and sing and 
run and increase, borne on by a power as 
mysterious as it is mighty. For, when we 
ask the biologist, as we formerly asked the 
naturalist, what is the source and nature of 
this life which he has thus traced back to its 
beginnings in the cell, his answer is the 
same that science has always been compelled 
to make, ‘‘I cannot tell: I find life, but I 
find no clew to its source or its meaning.’’ 
That is the final word of science. As John 
Burroughs has said, ‘‘The only thing inex- 
plicable is the inherent impulse to experi- 
ment, the original push, the principle of 
life. ’’ 

So far as it is possible, therefore, to deter- 
mine the purpose for which the universe 
exists, it is Zz. To that end everything, 
from the initial whirl of star-dust to the 
present moment, seems to conspire. The 
exuberance and luxuriance of life fill all 
observant souls with amazement. What does 
it mean,”except it be that life is so great 
a good that the God of life and love bestows 
it with lavish largess? ‘‘God made the 
world,’’ said Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘to re- 
lieve an over-full creative thought. What 
profusion is there in his work!... Of 
leaves the trees have so many suits that they 
can throw them away to the winds all summer 
long. What unnumbered cathedrals has he 
reared in the forest shades, vast and grand, 
full of curious carvings, and haunted ever- 
more by tremulous music! And, in the 
heavens above, how do stars seem to have 
flown out of his hand faster than sparks out 
of a mighty forge!’’ So rich, so abundant, 
so varied is the life that sings and flies about 
us, and creeps and blossoms at our feet, as 
we stand amid the encircling glory of a sum- 
mer day, that it seems to us excess, surfeit, 
waste; but this may well be only because we 
are too limited and finite in our understand- 
ing and sympathy to embrace it. 

Life is the goal of creation, and not life 
only, but life in its highest form. Else 
what means evolution? Why was not Nature 
content with cell-life? Why did she evolve 
more and more complex and beautiful forms 
of life, and, not content with these, push on 
and on till man himself was reached? And 
why was not Nature—or, rather, God—con- 
tent with physical man, but he must have 
also spiritual man? Because life does not 
reach its highest stage, its true fulfilment, 
till it comes to the spiritual. ‘‘Howbeit 
that is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural, afterward that which is spirit- 
ual,’’? There is nothing which Nature teaches 
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more clearly than that her aim is exalted and 
spiritual. She is prodigal in her production 
of life in all its wealth-abounding variety ; but 
in her generous patronage of quantity she is 
not unmindful, also, of quality. She herself 
has taught us that quality, and not quantity, 
is the test of value in life. The grain of 
mustard-seed is mighty; but the faith as 
a grain of mustard-seed is mightier, even 
over Nature herself. The tiniest spark of 
spiritual life is worth more than a flaming 
fire of physical life. When self-conscious- 
ness, soul, appeared upon the earth, all Nat- 
ure did it reverence. This was the elixir 
of life, which the great Alchemist had been 
preparing through the ages in his mysterious 
laboratory. This was the life of life, the 
consummation and glory of the universe, 
toward which all other life leads, and in 
which it finds its explanation and fulfilment. 

And, as the life spiritual interprets and 
conseecrates the life natural, so the life natu- 
ral aids and appeals to the life spiritual. 
Life in Nature stirs with its clarion call, and 
woos with its pure beauty the life of spirit. 
With all the might of the universe behind it, 
re-enforced by all the powers and persuasions 
of Nature, by all the plants that grow, by all 
the birds that fly, by all the life that thrills 
through creation, rich with all the verdure of 
existence, fair with all the freshness of re- 
newed and renewing life, sweet with the 
breath of God, comes to the soul the appeal 
of Nature ¢o ive. 


Dog Wisdom. 


An article on ‘‘Keenness of Scent in 
Dogs,’’ in the Register of January 18, sug- 
gests a still more remarkable case that came 
under my own observation. The landlord of 
the leading hotel at Rock Rapids, Ia., had 
a small dog, of what breed I cannot say. If 
any person took a number of silver dollars, 
one or more of which were counterfeit, and 
threw them across the room, the dog would 
run and smell among them, and bring back 
the genuine money, but could not be induced 
to touch the counterfeit dollars. 

He would do this for one person just as 
well as for another, and the guests of the 
hotel frequently tried him; but he never 
failed to bring the genuine money, and leave 


the other. He had no teaching, so far as 
any one knows. In one case there was a hot 
dispute. It was claimed he had picked up 


a counterfeit dollar; and the coin was sent to 
a leading Chicago banker, who pronounced it 
genuine. Now why should not such a dog 
as that be employed in a bank at a handsome 
salary? JAmEs GorRTON. 


Americanisms. 


English reviewers seem to be incurably ad- 
dicted to labelling every word of which they 
are ignorant as an Americanism, in spite of 
the sharp lessons given by Lowell, Richard 
Grant White, and Fitzedward Hall. In most 
cases such supposed transatlantic perversions 
of the tongue are good old English words, 
and the failure to recognize the fact shows 
ignorance of the history of the tongue on the 
part of the English critics. In most cases 
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chad now fully ‘arrived.’ ’’ 
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the most casual consultation of any good 
dictionary would correct the blunder. The 
Athenzum recently called attention to the 
phrase ‘‘peeked in,’’ as probably a misprint. 
When a correspondent in the United States 
showed that it occurs in Lowell’s ‘‘The 
Courtin’,’’ the editor promptly corrected his 


_ mistake by calling it ‘‘an Americanism.”’ 


In half a minute he could have learned from 
the dictionary that the word is found in early 
‘modern English. ‘It is colloquial ; but it is 
certainly not of American origin, nor is its 
use to-day confined to this country. Equally 
far from the mark is the supercilious obser- 
vation of Arthur Lawrence, author of a new 


‘book on Sir Arthur Sullivan, that, ‘‘If I 


may use a not very pretty Americanism, he 
Pretty or not, 
this is no more American than it is English. 
It is simply a French usage that has a certain 


“yogue in journalism in both countries.— 


Springfield Republican. 


Characterizations. 


To whom do these descriptions apply, and 
by whom were they written? Answers will 
be given next week. 

xx. 


England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his favorite name. 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 

So clear a title to affection’s praise: 

His highest honors to the heart belong; 

His virtues formed the magic of his song. 


XXI. 

She ’as ships on the foam — she ’as millions at ’ome, 
An’ she pays us poor beggars in red! 
(Ow, poor beggars in red !) 

There’s ’er nick on the cavalry ’orses, 

There’s ’er mark on the medical stores, 

An’ ’er troopers you'll find with a fair wind be’ind 
That takes us to various wars. 
(Poor beggars ! barbarious wars!) 


XXII. 
His was the troubled life, 
The conflict and the pain, 
The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honor without stain. 
Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 
The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed. 


XXII. 
O lyric Love, half angel and half bird 
‘And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 
And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 
Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart. 
XXIV. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit a man, simplicity a child: 
With native humor tempering virtuous rage, 
Formed to delight at once and lash the age: 
Above temptation in a low estate, 
And uncorrupted, e’en among the great; 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 
XXxv. 
A form which nature cast in the heroic mould 
Of them who rescued liberty of old; 
He, when the rising storm of party roared, 
Brought his great forehead to the council board, 
‘There, while hot heads perplexed with fear the state, 
Calm as the morn the manly patriot sate; 
Seemed, when at last his clarion accents broke, 
As if the conscience of the country spoke. 
XXVI. 
The grandest leader of the grandest war 
That ever time in history gave a place; 
What were the tinsel flattery of a star 
To such abreast! Or what a ribbon’s grace! 


“The Chet isi React 


Born of the people, well he knew to grasp 
~The wants and wishes of the weak and small; 
‘Lherefore we hold him with no shadowy clasp, 
Therefore his name is household to us all. 


XXVII. 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man! 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 

Yet with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
‘The man had his failings, a dupe to his art; 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting, 
Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 


Answets. 
X. Oliver Cromwell: written by Edmund Waller. 
XI. Shakespeare: Matthew Arnold. 
XII. Abraham Lincoln: Tom Taylor. 
Robert Browning: Walter Savage Landor. 
Charles Lamb: Coleridge. 
XV. George Peabody: Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


XVI. Daniel Webster: Whittier. 
XVII. Duke of Wellington; Alfred Tennyson. 
XVIII. Voltaire: Byron. 
XIX. Shakespeare: Ben Jonson. 


Literature. 


Protestant Dissent and English 
Unitarianism.* 


The appearance of this book, so nearly co- 
incident with the death of Dr. Martineau, 
though of course purely accidental, gets from 


that event a certain emphasis at once interest- 


ing and pathetic. The writer would certainly 


have preferred to have his book read in 


another fashion than through the tears of 
English Unitarians for the death of their 
great leader, antagonizing, as it does, some 
of his best-known opinions,—those relating 
to the connection of our English Unitarian 
churches with the Presbyterian churches of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
is well known that Martineau made much of 
this connection, following, or simultaneously 
developing, the view worked out by Dr. J. J. 
Tayler in his ‘‘Retrospect of the Religious 
Life of England.’’ It was a part of this 
view that the ‘‘open trusts’’ with which the 
Presbyterian chapels were organized between 
the Toleration Act of 1689 and the death of 
Queen Anne were so drawn because the 
framers of them, or those for whom they were 
framed, were anxious to provide in this way 
for new developments of truth, and that they 
deliberately abstained from binding themselves 
and their successors in the interests of relig- 
ious liberty. It is another part of this view 
that the Presbyterians, from a much earlier 
period, with Baxter for a pre-eminent ex- 
ample, were inclined to be more liberal than 
the other sects, and that, especially in the 
fore part of the eighteenth century, Presby- 
terianism widened out very rapidly and sin- 
gularly into Unitarian and otherwise liberal 
belief. To all these ways of thinking Mr. 
Lloyd brings a criticism which has every 
appearance of being careful and conclusive, 
but which, if it is conclusive, remands to the 
realm of fable much that many English Uni- 
tarians, following Drs. Martineau and Tayler, 
have regarded as precious truth. Mr. Lloyd 
considers first the Presbyterians of the Civil 

* Tue Srory oF ProTesTaNT DisseNT AND ENGLisH 
Unirarranism. _By Walter Lloyd, minister of Barton 


Street Chapel, Gloucester. London: Philip Green, 5 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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War and Commonwealth, and then Baxter, 
who, we are assured, never was ‘* Presbyte- 
rian true blue’’; then the ejection of 1662, 
the Protestant Dissenters of 1689, ‘‘The Open 
Trusts,’’ ‘*The Non-subscribers, ’’ and ‘The 
Christians only, ’? and nowhere finds any evi- 
dence that Presbyterians, as such, were dis- 
tinguished from other Christians by liberality 
of belief or organization. The ‘‘open 
trusts,’’ we are assured, were not peculiar to 
them, and nowhere implied liberal inclina- 
tions. They were framed to insure that the 
chapels should be preserved for the use and 
public worship of Protestant dissenters. That 
was their sole significance. 

The opinions so frankly and carefully op- 
posed by Mr. Lloyd are so radically different 
from those held by many English Unitarians 
that we hesitate to accept them until we have 
heard that counter-argument which they must, 
it would seem, elicit, and that soon. Because 
Dr. Martineau cannot speak, it would seem 
that others must speak for him, giving’ no 
uncertain sound. Until it meets with some 
adequate reply, it would seem that Mr. 
Lloyd’s book must confirm many in his opin- 
ion and attract many others. Incidentally, 
it is pleasant to find Theodore Parker figuring 
in these pages as one ‘‘reviving the spirit 
of primitive Unitarianism elevated to a more 
spiritual plane.’’ ‘‘E pur si muove!’’ 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE. By Mary Fisher, author of A Group 
of French Critics. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co.—Miss Fisher has essayed a bolder 
flight in this book than in her Group of French 
Critics, and her temerity has not been justi- 
fied by her success. There she was content 
to make herself transparent to the critics of 
whom she wrote. She did little more than. 
exhibit them to us, without much attempt at 
interpretation. But here she is the Rhada- 
manthine judge upon the whole succession of 
our American writers. Following an intro- 
ductory chapter, she has an estimate of Dr. 
Channing that is warm in its appreciation ; 
though a rigid application of her canons 
would exclude him altogether from her view. 
Jonathan Edwards is dismissed as purely 
metaphysical, but there are passages in his 
writings that approximate to pure literature 
more closely than anything that Channing 
wrote. Prescott is over-praised, Irving and 
Cooper with more discrimination. ‘*Tran- 
scendentalist and Transcendentalism’’ have 
a chapter which seems narrower and less sym- 
pathetic than it would be if Emerson and 
Thoreau had not been reserved for separate 
chapters. The representative names chosen 
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are Ripley, Alcott, Jones Very, and Margaret, 


Fuller. Theodore Parker and Dr. Hedge are 
only mentioned among the friends of Mar- 
garet Fuller, ‘‘who admired her more or 
less,’’—few more than Hedge, and few less 
than Parker. Those who care much for Em- 
erson will care little for Miss Fisher’s esti- 
mate, in which there is a conspicuous absence 
of any mention of his poetry. The ‘‘Haw- 
thorne’’ is much more cordial, but not the 
‘*Longfellow.’’ Whittier is praised quite 
heartily, but not very carefully; while the 
treatment of Poe is in refreshing contrast 
with the view of his idolaters. Motley, 
Lowell, and Parkman were writers of whom 
Miss Fisher thinks the kindest things; and, 
Lowell to the contrary notwithstanding, she 
hails Thoreau with unstinted admiration. It 
is otherwise with Whitman, of whom she 
says, ‘*No man ever pierced the surface of 
things so little.’’ When we consider what 
John Addington Symonds and others of high 
character and good judgment have written of 
Whitman, we must regard Miss Fisher’s rail- 
ing accusation as quite as immodest in its 
way as anything that Whitman. ever wrote. 
She prefers Stoddard to Stedman, but does 
not seem to know some of the better things 
that each of them has written. Howells and 
James bring up the end of the procession, 
wearing their honors with a difference, but 
more gayly than some others. 


EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. By Mau- 
rice Hewlett. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50.—‘‘A little sanctuary of images 
such as a pious heathen might make of his 
earthenware gods,’’—that is Mr. Hewlett’s 
own characterization of the delightful chap- 
ters in which he has set down certain impres- 
sions of Italy and past Italian life, as re- 
vealed through a delicate and sensitive imag- 
ination. ‘‘I have tried in this book,’’ he 
says, endeavoring to explain in the preface to 
this second edition what seems to have puz- 
zled the readers of the first, —‘‘I have tried in 
this book to be an artist at second hand, to 
make pictures of pictures, images of images, 
poems of poems. You may call it criti- 
cism: you may call it art. I call it religion. 
It is making the best thing I can out of the 
best things I feel.’’ One feels this quality 
of reverence for the beautiful and the true, 
and respects Mr. Hewlett’s frankness. The 
book is a welcome addition to the few in 
which one may breathe the air of Italy, and 
imagine that he has caught something of its 
spirit. We are glad that the second edition 
was Called for. 


Tue FaTE oF MADAME LA Tour. By 
Mrs. A. G. Paddock. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.—The republication of 
this book, which first appeared about twenty 
years ago and the sales of which reached well 
up into the thousands, is doubtless due to the 
interest taken in the case of Brigham H. 
Roberts, the would-be Congressman. It is a 
tale of early Mormon days, written by the 
wife of Hon. A. S. Paddock, formerly 
United States Senator from Nebraska, and 
for ten years a resident of Salt Lake City. 
The central figure, Madame La Tour, is not 
a creation of fancy. Her story and her suf- 
ferings were real, and Mrs, Paddock has 
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carefully substantiated in appendices all the 
important statements she has made concerning 
the practices of the Mormons, It is a pain- 
ful but not an over sensational story. While 
inferior in construction and general literary 
interest to the novel lately written by Miss 
Dougal, it yet has the strength that comes 
from earnest purpose and the interest that be- 
longs to accounts of personal experience. 


THE FORTUNE OF WAR. By Elizabeth N. 
Barrow. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.—Stories of romantic adventure, set in 
the times of our American Revolution, have 
been plentiful of late; and appearances indi- 
cate that the end is not yet. Miss Barrow 
has been successful in depicting the condition 
of New York City at the time the British 
were quartered there; and, as her heroine is 
the daughter of a British officer, she obtains, 
also, a new point of view from which to take 
her observations. The story is told by let- 
ters, condensed and arranged; but the episto- 
lary style does not interfere materially with 
the direct narration. The pretty writer falls 
in love with a rebel prisoner, contrary to her 
own principles and greatly to her astonish- 
ment. For his sake she manceuvres for his 
escape, and falls into a dangerous but inter- 
esting situation, led into the camp of the 
Americans, and shielded by the wife of the 
American commander. The story ends with 
happiness, or, at least, a fair prospect for it. 
It is a bright, pleasant tale, especially adapted 
to young people. 


How WoMEN MAY EARN A Livinc. By 
Helen Churchill Candee. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.—This book is 
dedicated to those women who labor through 
necessity, not caprice. It is an earnest 
talk with the women who must work to 
live or to help others live; and its sug- 
gestions are based on common sense and gen- 
eral expediency. Besides one chapter of 
practical principles intended for all who are 
numbered among the workers, there are chap- 
ters about twenty-three professions or occupa- 
tions open to women, all of which are proving 
themselves well adapted to their capabilities; 
and some of these occupations are again 
specialized, opening a still wider field. The 
tone of the book is wholly encouraging, 
though it holds out no flattering hopes of un- 
earned success. The writer admits the diffi- 
culties and drawbacks, but adds that ‘‘the 
pleasures of labor are keener than those of 
indolence, and the lives of workers are full 
and rich past comprehending by the unin- 
itiated.’’ 


A HIsToRY OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 
War. By Richard H. Titherington. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.—Mr. 
Titherington has waited for the official re- 
ports of both Spanish and Americans before 


presenting his comprehensive and impartial 


history of the war. The long story of Span- 
ish misgovernment and Cuban revolt is told 
in the first fifty pages, a comparison of the 
resources of the Spanish and American goy- 
ernments takes up eighteen, and there is a 
clear and effective account in eight pages of 
the victory at Manila Bay. Mr. Titherington 
gives more space, however, to such events as 
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have been subjects for serious contention 
such as the discovery and destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, the inadequacy of our com- 
missary department as shown at Santiago, the 
evil conditions of our hospital transports, 
and our relations to the Philippine insur- 
gents. The book may be depended on as an 
authoritative history of the period. It con- 
tains several sketch-maps and a good index. 


THE STAGE AS A CAREER. By Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.—Mr. Hubert’s sketch of an actor’s 
life, with its requirements, hardships, and re- 
wards, is written with the personal knowledge 
that comes from a dramatic critic’s close re- 
lations with the stage; and it is directed to 
the young man or woman—especially, per- 
haps, to the young woman—who is thinking 
of taking up acting as a life-work. It isa 
book calculated to discourage any novice who 


is capable of being discouraged; but to the’ 


young actress, sure of her purpose and her 
physical qualifications and her capacity for 
patient, hard work, it will. give much good 
advice about preliminaries. Extracts from 
articles by Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Jefferson, 
Miss Anderson, and other notable members 
of the profession are freely given. The book 
should certainly remove any false notions 
about the delights of professional acting for 
the greater number of those who enter upon it. 


Daisy. The Autobiography of a Cat- By 
Miranda Eliot Swan. Boston: Noyes Broth- 
ers.—This story of a cat, or of many cats, 
appears at the right time, since the good 
people of Boston, where the book is pub- 
lished, are taking an especial interest in pets 
at present and every new account of these 
household companions is welcomed. Mr. 
Angell and Dr. Edward Everett Hale speak 
of the book as a second Black Beauty. It is 
full of cat adventures, —some fortunate, others 
sad, a few tragic, and still others purely 
funny. Daisy, the autobiographer, makes 
no secret of her contempt for such humans as 
she considers beneath her in point of intelli- 
gence and sympathy. It is said that the book 
is written by an elderly Salem lady, whose 
earnest wish to help our dumb animals has 
enabled her to overcome the pain and weari- 
ness of writing while an invalid. 


The Magazines. 


The Magazine of Art for April is attractive 
both for letterpress and illustrations. The 


most important and interesting articles are 
perhaps two on John Ruskin, with portrait 
and illustrations of his work as an artist. 
The table of contents is: ‘* Near Bellinzona,’’ 
from the water-color drawing by John Rus- 
kin; ‘‘Abbeville,’’ from the drawing by John 
Ruskin; ‘‘At the Falls of Glenfinlas,’’ from 
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the water-color by John Ruskin; ‘‘John Rus- 
kin, 1819-1900: John Ruskin as an Artist, ’’ 
by M. H. Spielmann; ‘‘Is Ruskin out of 
Date??? by Robert de la Sizeranne; ‘‘The 
New Gallery,’’ by W. H. James Weale; 
‘*OQur National Museums and Galleries: Re- 
cent Acquisitions’’; ‘‘The Art Movement’’ ; 
‘‘Notes and Queries’’; ‘‘The Chronicle of 
Art: April.’’ 


The Znternational Journal of Ethics for 
April is unusually strong. The two articles 
on ‘‘The Ethics of Expansion’’ and ‘‘Our 
Philippine Policy’? are written from very 
different points of view. Following is the 
table of contents: ‘‘The Nature and Signifi- 
cance of Monopolies and Trusts,’’ by Rich- 
ard T. Ely, University of Wisconsin ; ‘*The 
Ethics of Expansion,’’ by H. H. Powers, 
Comell University; ‘‘The Ethics of our 
Philippine Policy,’’ by Herbert Welsh, Phil- 
adelphia; ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen,’’ by Ber- 
nard Bosanquet, London; ‘‘Aims and Illus- 
trations in Practical Ethics,”’ by Mrs. 
‘Alexander Bain, Aberdeen, Scotland; ‘‘The 
Metaphysical Problem, with Special Refer- 
ence to its Bearing upon Ethics,’’ by A. E. 
Taylor, the Owens College, Manchester; 
**James Martineau as an Ethical Teacher, ’’ 
by S. H. Mellone, Belfast, Ireland; discus- 
sions; book reviews. 


Literary Notes. 


After Death, Edwin Arnold’s famous poem, 
has been put into a neat Easter leaflet by the 
James H. West Company, price five cents; 
and Many Mansions, by James Vila Blake, 
has just been issued by the same firm at the 
same price. Hither of these leaflets is an 
appropriate Easter remembrance for a friend 
or for one’s own table or desk. : 


Marie Corelli, for the first time in five 
years, has written a short story for an Ameri- 
can magazine. ‘‘The Laurels of the Brave’’ 
is the title of a bitter, brilliant, timely story 
which she has just finished for the Saturday 
Evening Post of Philadelphia. It deals with 
the South African War charities, and handles 
without gloves the ‘‘Society Department’’ of 
the English war office and the women who, 
for advertising purposes, are donning khaki. 


Dix Contes Modernes, edited, with notes 
and an English adaptation of the text for re- 
translation, by Harry Austin Potter, will soon 
be published by Ginn & Co. This book con- 
tains ten recent French stories by well-known 
contemporary authors. All are bright, vivid, 
and interesting, and free from hackneyed 
school-room tradition. The French is essen- 
tially that of modern daily conversation, and 
fairly easy; and the stories may be pleasur- 
ably read by pupils. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston 


Amos; An Essay in Exegesis, By Prof. H. G. “Mitchell. 


1.50. 
Keckis in Fustian. By Caroline Brown. $1.50. 
‘The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill. $1.25. 
The Queen’s Garden. By M. E. M. Davis. $1.25. 
, From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
ane Campaign of the Jungle; or, Under Lawton through 
uzon. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Men with the Bark on. By Frederic Remington. $1.25. 
Harper’s Guide to Paris. 5 2 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Personality of Truth. By Rev. Thomas Augustus 
Jaggar. $1,00. a  & i -- 
Personal Religious Life in the Ministry and in Minister- 
ing Women. By F. D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., bishop of Central New York. 75 cents. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
‘The Rise of the New Testament. By David Saville Muz- 


zey. $1.25. 
Israel’s Messianic Hope to the Timeof Jesus. By George 
Stephen Goodspeed. $1.50. 
From James Clarke & Co., London, Eng. 
Martineau's “Study of Religion,” By R, A, Armstrong. 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By WILLIAM — 
SAGE. With illustrations by Eric Pape and Mary 
Ayer. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This story has an interest quite like that of Dickens’s French Revolution 
story, “A Tale of Two Cities.” The spirit and atmosphere of that tre- 
mendous time pervade it, and the dramatic situations and movements 
are absorbing. Tournay is a fascinating character,— patriotic, well-nigh 
omnipresent, fertile in resource, chivalrous, especially to the aristocratic 
lady he loves. This story ought to be one of the most popular books of 
the season. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF 


Tales of the Far North. By JACK LONDON. With 
a frontispiece illustration. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. London, a born story-teller, here’makes the first contribution from 
Alaska to the literature of fiction. The stories are based on his experi- 
ence and observations in that region, and contain vivid pictures of life in 
the vicinity of the Yukon, with its privations, hardships, heroisms, and 
romance; and they are uncommonly readable. 


NOTES ON THE BACON- 
SHAKESPEARE QUESTION 


By CHARLES ALLEN, late Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. 12mo, $1.50. 


Judge Allen’s legal habit has led him to make a digest of all the direct 
and all the indirect evidence he could find on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
question in the writings of the leading editors, commentators, and stu- 
dents of Shakespeare. He makes a careful study of legal terms used by 
Shakespeare, and gives achapter to Shakespeare’s early life and educa- 
tion. The breadth of Judge Allen’s survey and his judicial review of all 
available evidence lend distinct value to his book. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 


Sent, postpaid, by 


EASTER BOOKLET |X) Special for Easter. 


‘a The House on the Shore. An Easter 
Allegory. By Frances Pownr Copper. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE The Sparrow’s Fall. By Witrtam C. Gan- 
NETT. 
(Three Sermons) Inhabiting Eternity. By Freprerick L. 
Hosmer. 


Easter Songs. By Cuartorre C. Exior. 


3@=The above four booklets, white or tinted 
covers, each 15 cents (eight to one address 
for one dollar). 


From Faith to Faith. 
Reasons for believing in a Future Life. 
Souls already risen with Christ. 


Price 15 Cents After Death. (“He who died at Azan.”) 


By Epwiy Arnoxp. Easter leaflet, deckle 
edge, per copy 5 cents (per dozen, 50 


25 BEACON STREET - - BOSTON) cents). 
Mey Matsions: bi) JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
7 Kk ’ 
DR. HILLIS’S SERMONS ( a berigh cotta} edge per copy 5 cents 


For $1.50. 


The Monday issue of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle contains 
these sermons in full; also the discourses of all other 
leading clergymen of Greater New York. Price $1.50 
per year. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, _ 
79 Milk Street, . . . + Boston, Mass, 
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Easter-tide. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


At Easter-tide, with rare delight, 
We find in quiet places 

Wild violets, shy, sweet, blue and white, 
With upturned, fairy faces; 

‘And as their dainty chins they lift, 
Content amid green mosses, 

The lesson is this Heaven-sent gift,— 
Rise ye above earth’s crosses. 


For the Christian Register. 


Luly’s Easter Tree. 


BY S. ALICE RANLETT. 


Luly lay on the ragged couch in the bedroom 
corner, of her grandmother’s tiny basement shop 
in Primrose Place, and grew every day more 
“peaked,” Mrs. Grant said. The city doctor 
plunged down the ladder from the street, looked 
at Luly, and said, “Insufficient nourishment ; 
needs extra diet,—chickens, eggs, beef, and 
cream,” and went away. 

Mrs. Grant’ sighed, bought a can of con- 
densed milk, a pork chop once in a while, and 
an egg, not very fresh; and Luly grew more 
“peaked.” But what could her grandmother 
do? Nobody wanted to buy a cent’s worth of 
ice-cream in a wine-glass. During the bitter 
March weather the profits on cent’s worth of lic- 
orice and peppermint sticks would not buy 
chicken, and it was too late to sell Christmas 
toys and valentines and too early for Fourth of 
July flags and fire-crackers; and all the cents 
that came down the ladder were needed for just 
rent and coal and plain bread. 

But, at this point, Robby McGee “noticed,” 
and called together the young folks of Primrose 
Place. 

“Something’s got-to be done,” said Robby. 
“The doctor says Luly won’t get well till she has 
chick’n; and you know the old lady’s real good 
to us, gives us good measure, and lets us stop 
by her stove when we don’t buy more than a 
cent’s worth.” 

“What’ll we do, Rob?” asked Johnny Green. 
“We're mostly dead broke, anyway.” 

There was solemn silence. Robby was the 
only child in the place who had a sure income. 
He was errand-boy at a large clothing-shop, and 
was allowed by his mother to keep fifty cents 
out of his weekly salary. 

Into the dismal silence broke the shrill voice 
of little Dolly Pike. “Rob, it’s coming Easter 
next week; and they do.be having Easter things 
like Christmas,—music and flowers and cards 
and candy and presents. Say, why-can’t we 
have an Easter tree for Luly with chick’n and 
things on it?” 

There was a shout of derision. 

“Where’d you get your money?” asked 
Johnny: “They don’t have trees at Easter, any- 


way. They don’t have any vegetables, ’cept] 


lilies; and they’re no good to eat.” 

“They have all the other things,” persisted 
Dolly ;' “and trees are the best. I don’t see why 
they don’t have them, then.” 

“Say, do you see any round, then?” asked 
Johnny. 

“There’s trees up to our store,” said Robby, 
“that they hang clothes on; and they look like 
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trees, too, only they’ve not so many branches 
and there’s no green onto them.” 


“They wouldn’t be pretty without green,” said | 


Mamie Lane. 

“There’s lots of green up to the Park,” said 
Dolly, timidly. 

“I'd like to see you pick it,” said John. 
“You'd soon be run in.” 

“We might ask the p’liceman to give us a lit- 
tle,” suggested Dolly. 

“Well, you go ask him,” Johnny replied. 
Poor Dolly looked alarmed, but faintly said 
she’d “try.” Then the meeting decided on an 
Easter tree for Luly, though how it was to pro- 
vide “chicken” they but dimly dreamed. 

In the shop next day Johnny addressed his 
employer: “If I should run errands all my din- 
ner-hour but five minutes, do you think it would 
pay for a clothes-tree? I mean would you lend 
me one, if I’d be careful of it ?” 

“What in the world do you want of it?” 
asked Mr. Grace. 

“For an Easter tree, for Luly.” 

“An Easter tree?” 

“Yes, sir. Luly is peaked, and the doctor 
says she won’t get well unless she has chick’n 
and things; and we want to have a tree and 
presents, you know, like Christmas.” 

“Where does Luly live ?” 

“In the basement candy-store in Primrose 
Place.” 

“TJ should think half an hour out of your din- 
ner time would pay for the loan of the tree. 
Yes,” said Mr. Grace, looking thoughtfully at 
his small errand-boy. 

On this same morning Dolly went on her 
doubtful errand to the Park. The workmen 
were raking the dark mould of the flower-beds 
where tender, green shoots gave promise of 
golden and violet blossoms on Easter Day. Be- 
side the beds were high-piled heaps of the ever- 
green boughs which had protected them through 
the winter. Eagerly Dolly gazed, and timidly 
she spoke. “Would you give me just a few of 
these pieces, mister ?” 

“You can take them all, little girl,” said the 
gardener. 

Dolly’s Sg danced. 
to help me,” she said. 


“Tl run and get Johnny 
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“You’d better get a wheelbarrow,” said the 


gardener. 

There was no wheelbarrow in Primrose Place, 
but there were boys enough to make a little 
moving forest of the evergreen boughs. 

On this same day Mrs. Grant had a new and 
unusual kind of a customer, a stately gentleman, 
who purchased an extravagant quantity of 
pickled limes and peppermint sticks, which 
speedily furnished: high tea to the children in 
the street; and in the evening Mr. Grace told 
his daughter Dorothy the story of the basement 
shop, the white-faced Luly, and Robby’s work 
for an Easter tree for the sick child. 

“An Easter tree,” laughed Dorothy; “but, 
papa, we can make the funny thing mean some- 
thing, can’t we, and you want me to help those 
children, don’t you ?” 

On Easter Eve Robby came home, panting 
under the burden of the precious tree, which was 
set up in the candy-shop, where its six stiff 
branches were covered with the evergreen 


boughs and hung with some Easter cards, a. 


dozen hard-boiled eggs colored a beautiful pink 
with beet-juice, which Robby’s mother con- 
tributed, saying: “An sure, afterwards, they'll 
be nourishing for Luly to eat.’ 

Robby, finding that his weekly half-dollar 
would not buy a chicken, purchased some tins of 
chicken soup. And Dolly had a great surprise 
for the tree, the result of an adventure in a 
grand, up-town restaurant. Seeing a window 
full of fluffy, yellow dumplings of live chickens, 
she thought her precious half-dime would buy a 
thing so small, and asked the saleswoman for 
one. “Not for sale,” was the curt answer. 

“Did you want a pet chicken?” asked a pretty 
young lady who had just selected a gilded basket 
of bonbons. ~ 

“No, ma’am, but for Luly, ’cause she’s peaked, 
and the doctor says she must have chick’n.” 

“Oh,” said the young lady. “I think this 
would be better.” 

And Dolly was soon on her way home with 
joy in her heart, and in her-arms a box wherein 
reposed, on a bed of feathery green parsley, a 
plump, brown, roasted chicken. 

But a greater surprise than Dolly’s chicken 
came to the children while they were “decorat- 


Jordan, Marsh & Co | Jordan, Marsh 8 Co 
Easter Millinery. 


Our display of Paris Hats is now at its height. 
A whole roomful of lovely models awaits your in- 


spection, and exclusive ones at that. 


They are 


creations of the most renowned French. artists, 
whose works set the fashion for the whole world. 
Such a great assortment of exclusive headwear we 
have never before exhibited. 


Also elegant creations emanating from our own studios that 
rival in beauty those from the other side, at 


8.00, 12.00, 15. 00. 


S ordan , 
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ing” the tree. An expressman with a large box 
marked “Luly’s Easter Tree, in care of Mr. 
Robert McGee,” and containing not only two 
whole fair, fat chickens, but mutton and rice for 
broth, jars of beef extract, bottles of rich wine, 
boxes of crispy biscuits, great golden oranges, 
and-cool, green grapes. There was another box 
marked “For the children of Primrose Place,” 
and containing delicious sweets and frosted sugar 
eggs, green, white, pink, and yellow. And last 
of all was handed into the basement shop a tall 
and mysterious package, whose white paper 
wrappings fell away to show a beautiful Easter 
lily with its pure, fragrant buds and ‘blossoms. 

Luly stroked the fair flowers tenderly with her 
thin fingers, as she lay on the ragged couch, her 
face radiant with joy. 

“Tsn’t an Easter tree good for something now, 
Johnny ?” piped Dolly’s shrill voice. 

From that day, trade improved in the base- 

- ment shop and an early hot wave made ice-cream 

sell. Luly, fed on chicken, was soon playing in 
the spring sunshine, while the neighbors pointed 
at her with pride, saying: “Ain’t she the picture 
of health? And, but for the children of the 
place, bless ’em, she’d be pining away entirely.” 

When Robby was asked about the mysterious 
gifts which came to the Easter tree, he answered : 
“JT don’t know anything about them, only, when 
you try to do something for folks, it seems kind 
of catching; and other folks do just the same 
and better. And, anyhow, it was Dolly who 
thought up the Easter tree.” 


The Generalship of a Cat. 


‘‘The mastery of herself which a cat shows 
when, having been caught in a position from 
which there is no escape, she calmly sits 
down to face out the threats of a dog, isa 
marvellous thing,’’ says a writer in the Bos- 
ton Zranscript. ‘‘Everybody has seen a kit- 
ten on the street doorstep, attacked by a dog 
ten times her size, as apparently self-possessed 
as if she were in her mistress’s lap. If she 
turns tail and runs down the street, she is 
lost: the dog will have a sure advantage of 
her. Even as it is, if he could get up cour- 
age enough to seize her on the spot, he would 
be able to make short work of her. 

¢¢ “Vou dare not touch me, and you know 
it!’ is what her position tells the dog. But 
she is intensely on her guard, in spite of the 
air of perfect content. Her legs, concealed 
under her fur, are ready for a spring. Her 
claws are unsheathed. Her eyes never move 
for an instant from the dog: as he bounds 

- wildly from side to side, barking with comi- 
cal fury, those glittering eyes of hers follow 
him with the keenest scrutiny. If he plucks 
up his courage, she is ready: she will sell 
her life dearly. She is watching her chance, 
and she does not miss it. The dog tries 
Fabian tactics, and withdraws a few feet, 
settling down upon his forepaws. 

‘<Just then the sound of a dog’s bark in 
the next street attracts his eyes and ears for 
a moment; and, when he looks back, the 
kitten is gone! He looks down the street, 

and starts wildly in that direction, and 
‘1 reaches a high board fence just as a cat’s 
tail—a monstrous tail for such a little cat— 
is vanishing over the top of it. He is 
beaten. The cat showed not only more cour- 
age than he had, but a great deal more gen- 
eralship.’* 


el le 
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A Surprise Bear. 


One day, not long ago, Jimmie was sitting up 
on the gate-post, swinging his feet and wishing 
that something nice would happen, when very 
unexpectedly something did happen that 
promised to be very exciting; for down the 
street came an Italian holding a long chain, at 
the other end of which was fastened a little, 
round, roly-poly bear,—at least it looked like a 
bear,—and Jimmie, after one quick glance, saw 
that “all the other boys” were with the man and 
the bear. And, if you are a boy yourself, you 
know what Jimmy did. With one jump he was 
off the gate-post, and in a few seconds was in 
the midst of the crowd. 

“Hello, Jimmie!” said one of his special 
friends, excitedly. “That bear understands 
every word the man says to him! Watch him!” 
And Jimmie watched as hard as a little boy with 
two bright eyes can watch. The bear pulled 
and tugged at the chain which held him; but, at 
a word from the Italian, he would turn hand- 
springs in the funniest way, walk on his hind 
feet, shake hands, and even swing on a pole 
when it was held in the air for him. 

Now this was all very interesting, but still it 
was not exactly wonderful to Jimmie; for he 
had seen far more marvellous things at circuses, 
and I am sure the other boys had, too. But you 
will be as surprised as everybody else was when 
I tell you that the little bear, after he was tired 
tumbling around, took an old cornet out of his 
master’s hand, put it up to his mouth, and—now 
this is not a fairy story at all: it really and truly 
happened not long ago—actually played “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Jimmie and the other boys standing round 
were so astonished for a minute that they could 
not say a word. Then they all with one accord 
broke into wild hoots of appreciation; and the 
little bear was so frightened at all the praise he 
received that he clung tightly to his master’s leg, 
and would not let go for all the coaxing of the 
boys and the tugging of the chain. 

“Oh, please make him do it again!” they 
urged. But the little bear only shook his head 
as if he understood, and clung closer to his mas- 
ter. 

“J tell you,” said the Italian in broken Eng- 
lish, “I make him do even more great thing than 
all else for feefteen cents.” 

The boys looked at each other solemnly, and 
then felt deep down in their pockets. Fifteen 
cents is a good deal for small boys to raise, you 
know; but, then, a bear that could do something 
even more wonderful than play the cornet was 
worth paying for! Their combined wealth, 
however, only amounted to ten cents. 

The boys looked appealingly at the Italian, 
after they had counted the money; and the Ital- 
ian eyed the ten pennies doubtfully. Then he 
grunted, and said, “That'll do,” and gave the lit- 
tle bear a quick jerk, and the small creature put 
his paws up to his head, gave his head a quick 
twist, and off it came in his hands! Yes, it did, 
really; and inside the bearskin was the smallest, 
brightest, blackest-eyed, little Italian boy you 
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ever saw, red in the face, and almost choking 
with exercise and suppressed laughter, And 
every one else laughed, too, when he passed 
around his bear-head for the ten pennies. 
And the boys? Well, some looked foolish 
and walked away. Others said that they “knew 
it was a ‘kid’ in there all the time”; and Jimmie 
said bravely, “Well, I really was dreadfully 
fooled; but it was more fun than a box of mon- 
keys, anyway.” What do you think?—Anne 
Spottswood Young, in Youth's Companion. 


‘ 
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The Soft Sea Air. 


BY RICHARD HOE BARROWS. 


Fragrant and sweet are the flowers of May, 
The roses of June, and the newly mown hay. 
But give me the breezes that waft to the lea 
From the billowy crests af the salt-scented sea. 


Rescuing her Baby. 


A mother seal followed for eighty miles, from 
Anacapa Island, Cal., a sloop on which was her 
captured baby, moaning and howling piteously 
all the while. At the wharf at Santa Barbara 
the captive, tied in a sack, was left on the deck. 
The mother continued to call; and the young 
one responded by tumbling overboard, sack and 
all. Instantly the sharp teeth of the mother 
tore the sack open; and, rejoicing, the seals dis- 
appeared from view. 


The Grippe. 
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A tonic and vitalizer for the relief of 
nervousness and exhaustion follow- 
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Good News. 


Inspiration. 


It is not in the solitary place, 

Where breezes blow across untrodden sward, 

And shy wild birds frequent the open space 

That best is heard the message of the Lord. 

Nor yet upon the weed-strewn rocky shore, 

Where waves toss up their flying clouds of spray, 

And high above the mighty ocean’s roar 

Shrills out the whistling wind unceasingly. 

The dreadful quiet lulls the mind to rest, 

The winds and waves chase other thoughts away, 
’ And Inspiration’s voice is heard the best 

When sounding through the duty of the day; 

For well-accustomed duties leave the mind 

At leisure, calm, receptive, unconfined. 


—Anita Stuart, 


. 


Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 


The new birth of the world at the Easter 
season puts us all upon house-hunting, or 
writing for rooms, or advertising summer 
retreats, or studying the advertisements, or 
buying seeds, or planting them, or on raking 
or ploughing. 

To those who live in large cities, it 
awakens anew the question which is always 
with us of the chances for the summer of 
that very large proportion of our people who 
‘do not own two houses, and who have not 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, or friends 
in the country whom they can visit. 

In Boston, for instance, we have nearly 
ninety thousand children attending the public 
schools. From what can be learned, it seems 
that last summer seventy thousand of these 
children had no ‘‘country outing’’ of more 
than a week in length. The country homes 
of well-to-do families, the friendly visits, 
Mayor Quincy’s island camps in the harbor, 
the Country Week of the Christian Union, 
with other similar arrangements made by 
public organizations, are thought to provide 
for as small proportion of these children as 
twenty thousand, or possibly a few more. 

This seems unhappy, if one merely thinks 
of what the children would enjoy. And 
the sternest utilitarian has to acknowledge 
that unbroken life in the narrow streets of 
a dirty city in July, August, and September, 
is not favorable to health or strength of boy 
or girl, man or woman. Such life does not 
augur well for the future of city or of State. 

41. It would be an excellent thing if in a 
town like Boston, surrounded by market- 
gardens, an alrangement could be made by 
which every morning in summer convoys’ of 
boys could be taken out by train to work a 
part of the day in some of the towns within 
a circle of ten-mile radius, to return on an 
afternoon train to’ their Boston homes. I 
have known many plans for this in the last 
fifty years, none of which: had the slightest 
success, 

The directors of work | in Boston do not 
know just what the market- gardeners want; 
and, on the other hand, the market-gardeners 
are quite too busy to work out the details of 
a difficult system. But some such: plan ’as 
that by which London sends down to Kent. at 
the right season every year thousands upon 
thousands of hop-pickers could be arranged 
here, if it were anybody’s business to attend 
to its details for the next three months. 
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2. A relief has been wrought out in many 
cases here in Boston which might be carried 
farther. I know three spirited young ladies, 
employed in teaching, each of whom has 
nearly three months’ vacation in summer, who 
for the winter months live together here with 
their mother. One of them told me that they 
bought an ‘‘abandoned farm-house,’’ with the 
appurtenant buildings and a few acres of 
land. Their mother went down early to this 
new home with a vigorous chore-woman, and 
put it in order for them. They sent down 
furniture enough for a picnic sort of life in 
summer. Those who had to return in the 
middle of September did, and those who 
could stayed to enjoy the glories of October. 
When they balanced accounts in December, 
they found they were not out of pocket by 
this bold adventure; and they had the house 
and barn and woodhouse, the buttercups, 
dandelions, and purple clover standing to 
their credit, all paid for. 

3. This supposes the vacation, if we are 
speaking of people who are from month to 
month earning their income. It certainly 
suggests, however, not only to such people, 
but to older people who have a small regular 
income, that summer life in the country does 
not mean necessarily three dollars a day in 
the Intervale, or at any fashionable hotel, in 
such a case as this, where these four ladies 
were ready to take the same care of them- 
selves as Eve took in Paradise or as Man- 
co Capac and his wife took of themselves in 
the Andes. $100 bought the plant, and $120 
paid the three months’ expenses of a party 
of four. 

4. I suppose I have told this story fifty 
times in the last two years. Whenever I 
have told it to a person of experience and 
sense, I have been met with the question, 
‘Where did they store their furniture in the 
city?’’? Here is the weak point in all such 
plans. You do not want to feel, while you 
are hiding yourself in a haycock or floating 
down Nissitisset in your canoe, that your 
rent is going on in Boston at the rate of $30 
a month, You need just that $90 for your 
journey money, your freight money, and to 
hire horses and wagons with. The piactical 
arrangement would seem to be that a sufficient 
number of people should organize an ‘‘Out- 
ing Bureau,’’ which should provide facilities 
for all the details involved, and especially 
should provide storerooms in or near Boston 
at reasonable rates. 

5. An excellent illustration of what can be 
done by such a bureau, if only one wants to 
spend three months in Europe, is the admira- 
ble system wrought.out so well by an Associa- 
tion of Teachers now existing. But why 
should it be so much easier to spend the 
summer economically and simply in Wales or 
in Brittany than it is to spend it in Berkshire 
or in Coos County or on the seashore? . 

6. The school committee of Boston, if it 
chose to wave its wand, could give two weeks 
of happy life to each of twenty or thirty 
thousand people by opening the city schools 
two weeks later than the present custom per- 
mits. The second week in September is 
more apt to be hot than any week in the year. 
Yet that is the time which is selected for the 
beginning of what is called the winter term. 
If we could open the schools on the 23d of 
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September instead of the oth, there would 
be fourteen more days of paradise at a time 
when the cockneys of Boston are just begin- 
ning to know what the paradise of the 
country is. EpwarpD E. Mate. 


Shall We know Each Other? 


If love abides, are we not to know those 
*whom we love? Would that be immortality 
if we left behind us the richest part of our 
souls? . . , The best that is in us has come 
from love to others and their love to us. 
Let that perish in forgetfulness, and we 
should go into the other world only half 
alive, We.should have lost the best part of 
the results of our earthly life. . . . ‘‘I go to 
prepare a place for you,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘that 
where I am ye may be.’’ There are then 
societies in the other world, unions of those 
who are in the closest sympathy, even homes 
where they can be together, It is not one 
vast, monotonous assembly, but an infinitely 
varied world like this,—a variety of homes, 
each drawing to’ itself those who belong to it, 
a place for every one, and every one in his 
place. 

Shall we know each other in the other 
world? Yes, far better than we know each 
other here. . . . How little we know each 
other! How difficult is communication! 
How hard to tell what is within us! How 
we misunderstand each other! How we mis- 
interpret each other’s motives! How seldom 
comes an hour of real intercourse, when soul 
speaks to soul! But, in the higher world, I 
believe we shall enter easily, naturally, into 
the most intimate communion, shall know as 
we are known. There all disguises and con- 
cealments, all diffidence and distrust, shall 
fall away from the soul; and we shall have 
the joy—perhaps the highest joy we have 
known on earth—of coming into intimate 
communion with those we love. The heart- 
rending misunderstandings of this life will 
cease. The cruelties born of ignorance will 
be no more. The harsh, cold, bitter judg- 
ments we pass on each other will be left be- 
hind. 

If, i: ina ede life here, I have gaihed any- 
thing worth keeping, it is the knowledge and 
friendship and love of pure, generous, noble 
souls. Am I to lose that great inheritance? 
Am I to go into the other world poor, lonely, 
homesick, alone? Am I to console myself, 
by being an unbodied spirit, wandering soli- 
tary among the stars, or filling space with no 
home, no society, no brotherhood? I do not 
so understand the lessons of coeur or the 
facts of observation. ... 

Yes, when I open my eyes in a new world, 
I expect to come once more into the company 
of those who have been my inspiration, my 
comfort, my joy, in this life. J shall have 
what these years have been teaching them, 
and they shall be again my friendly com- 
panions and helpers. I shall see again the 
parents and the dear children whose love has 
sweetened my life. I shall be a little child 
once more myself. Yes; and I hope to come 
very near to my Master, Jesus, to have my 
errors corrected, and to be taught the alpha- 
bet of a higher language of truth,—not all at 
once, perhaps; for the laws of gradation and 
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preaching that within thirteen years no less 
than six hundred thousand were professed 
Christians. But suspicion was awakened 
that the Jesuits were plotting the downfall of 
the empire. They were banished, all churches 
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limitation will apply there, as here. But, if 
faith and hope and love abide, then there 
will be always more of knowledge, more of 
work, and more of love in that divine be- 
yond !—James Freeman Clarke. 


Tux Sensnin Gaxxuin, or ‘¢Scnoor or THE Hicuer InTERPRETATION,’’ Toxto, Japan. 


were destroyed, tens of thousands of Chris- 
tians suffered martyrdom, and Christianity 
was virtually driven from the land. With 
the reopening of the country in 1853 came 
another opening for Christian missions, of 
which both Catholics and Protestants took 
speedy advantage, though with nothing like 


Unitarianism in Japan. 


Our Unitarian Mission in Japan is the 
largest enterprise ever undertaken by the 
American Unitarian Association in the 
seventy-five years of its existence. . This is 
true, whether we think of its cost in money 
or of its aims, or (as I believe) of its re- 
sults. Japan lies between the same parallels 
as our own country, and has more inhabitants 
than either France or Great Britain. As 
only about one-tenth of its area is under cul- 
tivation, it is evident that changes in farm- 
ing methods will so increase the productive 
power of the land that it will support a vastly 
larger population than the country now con- 
tains The people, as well, show ability 
to make marvellous progress. Their geo- 
graphical situation, and the history of the 
last five years, indicate that Japan is to be 
increasingly the dominant power in the 
Orient. 

Four great world-faiths are represented in 
that country: Shinto, the indigenous cult, 
with a childish cosmogony and a pantheon 
of doubtful ethical value, but with two moral 
principles of great importance, patriotism and 
filial piety; Confucianism, the teachings of 
whose founder have penetrated Japanese so- 
ciety, and must be reckoned with in any view 
of the religious situation, though not a shrine 
of the Chinese sage is now left in Japan; 
Buddhism, which entered the country about 
A.D, 522, and is now the faith of ninety-nine 
per cent. of the people; and, finally, Chris- 
tianity. 

The first appearance of the latter was in the 
mission of Saint Francis Xavier, who with 
a band of Jesuits reached Japan in 1547. 
So rapidly did converts gather to their 
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the earlier success. After a while progress 
was more satisfactory. The climax year was 
1888, when there were in Japan four hundred 
and fifty missionaries, two hundred and fifty 
churches, one hundred and forty native 
preachers, and twenty-five thousand mem- 
bers. But then came darker days, which still 
continue, the causes being, for the most part, 
political. 

At the time when Christian missions in 
Japan were in their most hopeful state, the 
missionary fervor became kindled, among 
Unitarians; and this was increased by repre- 
sentations that came to us to the effect that 
our liberal faith is the only form in which 
Christianity can be finally accepted by the 
thinking people of Japan, they being lib- 
erals, not to say rationalists, by nature, and 
wholly free from traditional restraints in 
matters of faith. From the first it was per- 
ceived that we must take them our word only, 
and not our limiting traditions or our eccle- 
siastical organizations. ‘ 

Rev. A. M. Knapp, who was chosen as the 
first representative of the American Unitarian 
Association, reached Japan in December, 
1887, his special mission being to ascertain 
if the representations made to us were sus- 
tained by facts, On reaching Japan, he was 
welcomed almost as a liberator by men of the 
highest rank and influence. Under the pa- 
tronage of leaders in the government and in 
education, Mr. Knapp was given the free- 
dom of the leading newspapers, magazines, 
and clubs of Japan, through which to set 
forth his views and announce his mission. 
After a year and a half of lecturing, writing, 
visiting, and answering the flood of letters 
that poured in from all parts of the empire, 
he appeared at the May meetings in Boston 
in 1889 His words, like his previous let- 
ters, sounded more like a fairy-tale than 
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sober reality. Asa result of his recommenda- 
tions, he was directed to return to Japan, 
taking with him a strong delegation of 
workers. Chief among these was Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, who soon after succeeded Mr. 
Knapp as director of the mission. In the 
delegation were three American professors 
who were to teach in the University at 
Tokio, devoting what spare time they could 
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Kinzo Hirai or Tokio. 


aiding our cause. Last to be mentioned, 
but not least, was Mr. Kanda, a young Japan- 
ese gentleman whose services to the mission 
have been and continue to this day to be 
valuable beyond description, and rendered in 
a spirit that is above praise. The number 
of workers was later increased by the coming 
of an English Unitarian clergyman, who gave 
his services for a considerable period without 
compensation. 

On reaching Japan in October, 1889, the 
delegation found a changed atmosphere. The 
reception was not as cordial as Mr. Knapp’s 
had been two years before, and the opportuni- 
ties to reach this public by speeches and in 
print distinctly less. For this change it 
would be useless to try to give an explana- 
tion, unless one were to be found in the 
changed attitude of Japan to everything for- 
eign that had come about on account of polit- 
ical complications since our envoy’s previ- 
ous visit. But the reverses did not mean 
defeat. In the early months of 1891 Mr. 
Knapp withdrew from the mission, and I 
was appointed in his place. It was a moment 
of extreme discouragement. All missions 
were in distress, American and European 
teachers in public and private schools were 
being discharged, and the air was full of 
forebodings. 

Under such circumstances the only thing 
left to do. was to. act. We first decided to 
found a school called the ‘‘ Jiyu Shin Gakko,’’ 
or ‘‘School of Liberal Theology,’’ that we 
might have workers more thoroughly trained 
than were otherwise available. Our course 
of study, adapted fo the special needs of our 
pupils, covered the usual curricula of theo- 
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logical seminaries in this country. The 
school was afterward moved to the new mis- 


‘sion building, and its name changed to the 


‘*Senshin Gakkuin,’’ or ‘‘School of the 
Higher Interpretation.’’ Following changing 
conditions, as has been from the first the 
mission’s policy, it has been still further 
transformed to a post-graduate, or University 
Extension, course. Its influence has been 
widely extended, and I am of opinion that 
this school alone has justified our mission. 
About the time I arrived our monthly mag- 
azine, known as the Unitarian, was enlarged 
in scope, and made more distinctly helpful 
to our cause, its name being changed to 
Shukyo, meaning Religion. More recently it 
has been combined -with one of the largest 
and most influential magazines in the empire, 
and, still issued from our own headquarters, 
has a wide influence. Tracts and translations 
from our best authors have been sent out in 
increased numbers, many thousands of them 
going through the mails to the intelligent 
people of the country. Letters began to come 
in with increasing frequency, so many com- 
ing, in fact, as to require almost the entire 
time of our efficient secretary, Mr. Kanda, 
to answer their inquiries. A branch mission 
was begun in a part of Tokio swarming with 
students of the Imperial University and 
other schools. Here I preached, lectured, 
and conversed with young men until the 
mission was burned in a conflagration that 
laid waste a whole section or ward of the 
city. This loss so stimulated interest and 
sympathy among our friends in America as 
to secure for the mission the erection of a 
new headquarters, second to none in the city 
in beauty and adaptation to mission uses. 
Climatic conditions rendering my further 
stay in Japan hazardous, I returned to Amer- 
ica in January, 1894. Others of the Ameri- 
can workers had come back or have done so 
since, two to accept prominent college posi- 
tions and one to die amid the scenes of his 
New England childhood, Finally, Mr. Mac- 
Cauley has resigned, and will soon be in 
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to native workers, whose eminent attainments 
and ‘acquaintance with local conditions make 
them: especially capable of doing efficient 
work; while their characters and careers are 
such as to inspire confidence in their zeal 
and devotion to our high principles. Two 
of’them, Messrs. Hirai and Murai, are to be 
present at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association in Boston 
next May, and will deserve, as they will no 
doubt receive, a cordial welcome.—Aéstract 
of an unpublished account by Rev. William J. 
Lawrance. 
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A Unitarian Easter Hymn. 


BY. HERBERT MOTT. 


Carol forth with joyful voices 
Once again the tale sublime, 

Sing the message to the nations 
Christ brought in the olden time. 


God is love, and none shall perish; 
Life, not death, the end shall be. 

God is love; and we, his children, 
Share his immortality. 


There our lost again will greet us, 
For the grave is but a door 

Opening into realms of glory 
Where they dwell forevermore. 


Tell of him whose revelation 
‘Takes the sting of death away, 
Carol forth the good, glad tidings, 

Sing, oh, sing, of Christ to-day. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY AMONG COUNTRY PAR- 
ISHES. 

Two evangelists of our faith inspired them- 
selves not long since by a rambling mission- 
ary tour among some of those churches in the 
central part of Massachusetts which are more 
or less remote from the natural centres of our 
denominational life, and so-not frequently 
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tional gatherings. These two men took their 
roving commission from the American Unita- 
rian Association, in whose name they trav- 
elled. One of them was naturally the New 
England field agent of the American Unita- 
rian Association, The other was Rev. G. W. 
Kent of Worcester, one of those exceedingly 
busy men who are always cordially willing to 
undertake new toils and burdens for the good 
of the cause, and one who has gifts peculiarly 
fit for carrying the ‘‘rally call’’ of enthusi- 
astic service from post to post. 

The Man of Nazareth set the example of 
sending his disciples out by twos; but, un- 
like those wandering evangelists whom Jesus 
sent forth, these two men found nowhere need 
to shake unhospitable dust from off their 
shoes, or depart unheard from one city to 
another because of inattention and neglect. 
On the contrary, a delightful welcome awaited 
them wherever they went; and the eagerness 
of listening ears gave good evidence that the 
undertaking was well worth while. The cir- 
cuit began Sunday evening, March 18, at 
Brookfield; although only half of the ‘‘speak- 
ing force’? could be present there. The 
church at Brookfield rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a silver communion service wrought 
by Paul Revere more than a century ago,—a 
noble specimen of the great silversmith’s 
handiwork... We have few country churches 
better charged with vitality and loyalty than 
this to which Rev. W. L. Walsh ministers, 
and the fruits of his work are abundant, A 
good congregation greeted the field agent in 
the church, and listened cordially to his 
words. 

Monday night was for Ware, —not a country 
place at all, but a nervous manufacturing 
town, on the main street of which—opposite 
post-office and leading hotel—stands the brick 
church of the Unitarian society. This church 
is sorely in need of a minister, who shall be 
at once wide-awake and judicious, eager and 
self-contained; and it is to be hoped that 
such may soon be found. Despite a stormy 
evening, the wandering missionary (only one 
was able to be present here, also) was cor- 
dially received by hospitable people, and his 
words patiently and appreciatively heard. 

Barre was the station for Tuesday evening, 
and both Mr. Kent and the field agent were 
there. The church in Barre is one to delight 
all lovers of the best traditions of old New 
England Unitarianism. It has had the good 
sense to hold to its minister for more than 
a score of years, and Rev. Mr. Bailey has 
proved a better minister each succeeding year, 
We had a vestry meeting here, delightfully 
informal and social, but with full opportunity 
for our speaking. 

Petersham is a city set on a hill: doubtless 
the city to which the Master referred when he 
used this phrase was of just this sort in size 
and situation. The church is centrally situ- 
ated in the town, and is a good type of the 
traditional country meeting-house. There 
was a ladies’ sewing meeting at the house 
of one of the members on the afternoon when 
the itinerant evangelists arrived, and they 
and the men of the parish were most hospit- 
ably entertained at supper preliminary to the 
services at the church. The society here is 
in flourishing condition. Mr. Douthit is a 
stirring pastor, with a most efficient wife; 


and all the activities of the church are in 
good condition. 

Our next visit was to Hubbardston, whither 
we drove twelve miles over such roads as 
March makes inevitable, but through a beau- 
tiful country. Hubbardston is mainly one 
fine avenue, with the Unitarian church at one 
end and an orthodox church at the other, and 
the best sort.of good fellowship all the way 
between. The pastor, Rev. J. M. Seaton, 
makes it easy for orthodoxy and liberalism 
to work happily together, and is respected by 
all his townsmen. We came to Hubbardston 
at the time when the church was closed for 
spring vacation; but it readily opened to re- 
ceive us, and a pleasant vestry meeting was 
held for our speaking. 

Friday night found us at Gardner All 
the churches hitherto visited, except that in 
Ware, had been ‘‘ First Churches,’’ with tra- 
ditions as long as those of the communities 
to which they minister; but the Gardner 
church is one of the present generation, in 
a wide-awake town, also of comparatively 
recent growth. Our church is wide-awake, 
too, with a fair proportion of young people 
and a good deal of energy among its people, 
so that, while it has some rugged obstacles 
still to contend with, it has well proved 
already the value of its existence. It greeted 
the ‘*ambassadors of the gospel’’ with a par- 
ish supper of lavish bounty, and then opened 
its church to a full congregation to hear what 
the ambassadors had to say. 

At Winchendon there is a cathedral and 
a palace,—all for the sake of Unitarians,—a 
noble stone church, and a parsonage in which 
only a pastor of native humility can dwell 
without risk to his proper ministerial meek- 
ness of spirit, It was Sunday night when 
we spoke in Winchendon; and every church 
in town, including the Catholic, had ‘‘im- 
ported speakers,’’ and was in the stress of 
special services. Our service was certainly 
one to gratify those who spoke, from the size 
and attention of its congregation. It was 
good to say the things which we wanted to 
say in such a hearing. 

What had we to say? Practically, the same 
message at every place where we spoke. The 
field agent brought greetings from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and endeavored 
to make plain its method and its mission, its 
interest in the churches and the responsibili- 
ties of the churches toward it. Mr. Kent 
told of the high meaning of our gospel and 
the faith that we ought to have in it, the 
success it is bound to attain, and the way to 
help in its attainment. The field agent is 
glad to bear witness to the splendid re- 
enforcement which Mr. Kent’s voice was in 
all these meetings. There was fine reason in 
all he said, and glowing tonic in the way he 
said it. His ringing eloquence and direct 
good sense had an obviously strong effect on 
his hearers everywhere. Few of our minis- 
ters have so richly the gift of popular 
address. 

Three things impressed us in particular 
during our visit among these churches, which 
stand somewhat out of touch of our city fel- 
lowship. First, the vital value of these 
‘¢country churches’? (as most of them were) 
in keeping the tone of their communities 
high and rational, Whatever the peculiar 


problem of the rural community is coming to 
be, according to the tales of many recent 
students of their conditions, in these towns 
which we visited our own churches are direct 
factors in reducing the ‘‘problem’’ to a mjni- 
mum of evil. : 
In the second place, almost everywhere we 
received one marked word of encouragement: 
‘We have a good Sunday-school,—better 
than it used to be. We have @ minister who 
is interested in our Sunday-school!’? which 
certainly tells a long story. ‘ 
Third, although the inevitable conditions 
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decorations ; also 
Jardinieres for decorative plants, with 

pedestals and without, all sizes, 
colors, and values. 

Dinner Set Department (3d floor). 
New importations, including Min- 
ton, Wedgwood, Royal Worcester, 
and Haviland. Extensive line to 
choose from. All values from the 
ordinary to the most expensive, 

Seashore and Country House outfits 
in Crockery, Glass, and Lamps in 
attractive lines. 

Art Pottery Room (3d floor). Hand- 
some Porcelain Plates, in dozens 
for presentations, from $5 to $500 
per dozen. A valuable exhibit. 

Importation orders for sets, or single 
dozens of plates, with monogram or 
initial, 3 or 4 months required. 
Historical Plates; new subjects re- 

cently added, making 36 in all, 
Wedgwood and old blue. 

Never was our stock larger, more 
valuable, and comprehensive at this 
season than now. One price marked 
in plain figures ; and we are not under- 
sold, if we know it. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co, 


(Seven Floors), 


120 FRANKLIN STREET, 
CORNER FEDERAL, . 
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of shifting populations and declining re- 
sources have affected these places, as others 
more or less all through New England, in all 
these churches which we visited, save two, 
there is an exceptionally virile and earnest- 
“souled young man at work, a man whose am- 
bitions and hopeful spirit find fair food for 
satisfaction among these rural conditions. 
Did I hint of exceptions? It is expected 
that Ware will quickly find a man of just 
this type for its pastor; and the church in 
Barre differs from the rest merely in the fact 
that it has had the same young man for 
twenty-one years, and has kept him young. 
And the minister of not one of these country 
churches is of the decadent or somnolescent 
order. These churches have been able to at- 
tract some of the strongest of our younger 
ministers to their field. 

The result of this ‘‘circuit conference’’ we 
trust to be good, simply because it was aimed 
to strengthen the sense of the common fel- 
lowship of the one ‘*‘ Holy Church Unitarian, ’’ 
of which they and we all are a part, but 
which may not always seem as obvious to 
these churches which cannot often share in 
the frequent gatherings of conferences, con- 
ventions, and national associations. 

G. H. BADGER. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Circulars have been sent to all ministers in 
parishes where there is no union belonging 
to the national body, asking them to have 
their young people’s society (if one there be) 
identify itself with us before Anniversary 
Week (May 20-25). All, small and great, 
should feel that they Jdelong, are together, in 
this great jubilee of Unitarianism. 

Notices are sent this week to all unions 
which have not yet sent in their annual fee. 
Do your part, and the National Union can 
do better work days and better sleep nights. 

One of the features of Anniversary Week 
will be the singing of the Union chorus of 
two hundred voices from the parishes- of 
Larger Boston and vicinity. Mr. H. G. 
Tucker, one of the noted conductors of the 
city, will direct; and our young people are 
already much interested. Rehearsals will 
begin Sunday, April 29, in the Second 
Church Chapel, at 7.30, with the other dates 
(subject to slight change) Sundays, May 6, 
13, and 20, same time and place. Full in- 
formation can be had by applying to the na- 
tional secretary. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


April 22, ‘‘Sunday: Its Purpose; Aids to 
Devotion.’’ Matt. xii. 8; Mark ii. 27; 
Rev. i. 10; Col. ii. 16, 17. ‘‘Sunday Oc- 
cupations for Children,’’ the Oztlook, No- 
vember 12 and 19; ‘‘Importance of Churches 
in a Manufacturing Town,’’ Forum, Novem- 
ber, 1894; ‘‘Have We too many Churches?’’ 
North American Review, March, 1898; ‘‘The 
Importance of Religion ‘to Society,’’ Chan- 
ning’s Works; ‘‘Will Mankind outgrow Re- 
ligion?’’ C. G. Ames, American Unitarian 
Association free tract, fourth series, No. 84. 
The references next following are all in the 
Literary Digest of the date noted: ‘‘Why the 
Churches fail in the Poor Districts,’’ Jan 7, 
1899 ; ‘‘Endowing Churches,’’ March 4, 1899; 
‘*Work for the Church of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,’’ May 3, 1899. Also pamphlet, ‘‘How 
shall We Keep Sunday?’’ published by J. H. 
West Company, Boston; and ‘‘The Sunday I 
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would Keep,’’ W. C. Gannett, published by 
J. H. West Company. 


QUESTIONS. 


What day of the week is named in the Old 
Testament as rest day? 

How often is the phrase ‘‘the Lord’s day’’ 
used in the New Testament? 

What does the Old Testament say about 
Sunday? What does the New Testament say? 

Tell of the Puritan Sunday. 

What was done with Sunday by the French 
at one time? 

What is your ideal of Sunday? 


QUOTATIONS. 


The Day of Rest has an august lineage, a 
stately history. The scholars have traced its 
origin back to ancient Babylonia, the very 
name, Sabatur, and mention of its use as ‘‘a 
day of rest for the heart,’’ being found on 
the tablets there. . . . At the end of all these 
centuries the question is unsettled still how 
man should keep his rest day. For us there 
are three questions, —(1) law; (2) order; (3) 
the Sabbath feeling coming to us from the 
past. As to law, there is always something 
sacred about that, even if it be not the law 
of one’s conscience, but only the law of a 
State. . . . Sunday should always be, as now, 
a day of rest, a pause in the busy week. 
The command seems written in our flesh and 
blood, confirmed by centuries of history, at- 
tested by many climates, races, civilizations, 
—the command, ‘‘Six days shalt thou labor, 
but the seventh shall be the Sabbath’’; that 
is, rest. So imperious is it that it has 
seemed to come from God. So ancient is it 
that it has seemed to date from the creation, 
so sure that it seems to have been especially 
revealed. . . . The tired muscles claim Sab- 
bath, if the week’s work has been done with 
muscles. The tired nerves claim Sabbath, if 
the week’s work falls on nerves. The need 
of the seventh day’s pause increases, not di- 
minishes, with time; for the tendency of our 
modern industry to subdivide labor is a ten- 
dency to pull but one string in the individ- 
ual, ...and to keep that one string at 
steadier, tighter stretch. ... A congress of 
physicians would say that, without a periodic 
pause as often as one day in seven to supple- 
ment the night repairs that come in sleep, the 
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vital forces would be perceptibly lowered be- 
fore a single generation had run by. . . . The 
family life would suffer, . . . the individ- 
ual’s self-respect would suffer; . . . and, be- 
cause the general welfare would in all these 
ways be lowered, the general morality also 
would suffer through and through. . .. Well 
that, for all the men and women who have no 
leisure time by sunlight from Monday’s 
breakfast until Saturday’s supper,—well for 
these is the first day of the week named 
‘*Sun Day’’!... There are three uses of 
the Sunday,—rest, recreation, education. 
Let the ‘‘workingman”’ cleave to the first, as 
he values the other two! But let not society, 
by its customs or its laws, hinder him from 
giving noble meanings to the other two! ... 
It is for a greatened, not a lessened, Sunday 
reverence that I plead. I plead in no way 
against worship. Who save the Sunday even 
for worship? They ‘who would open it to 
many uses, but who spur themselves and 
others to make, among the many, the higher 
uses win the day.—‘‘ Zhe Workingman’s Sun- 
day,’’ W. C. Gannett, in ‘‘How shall We 
keep Sunday?’’ 

We would make the day a blessed leader to 
the whole week by promoting the refreshment 
of the body, the enlightenment of the mind, 
and the sweet, innocent joys of social life. 
—Ednah D. Cheney. 

After a day of morning hush, of home, of 
worship, of books, of nature, of friends, — 
how good to sink, thankful, trustful, into the 
silent, solemn night, into stars, into sleep, 
into God!—W. C. Gannett. 


The Sunday School. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ for April 
14 will be omitted. It has been the custom 
each season to do this because of the engross- 
ments of Easter exercises which absorb all 
the time of the Sunday-schools. The lectures 
will be resumed by Mr. Pulsford on Saturday, 
April 21. 


The observance of Easter Sunday has stead- 
ily increased. Many churches find it pleasant 
and profitable to mingle the Sunday-school 
with the congregation at the regular moming 
service. This is such a happy idea that we 
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place of the single lock. 


re MOTH INSURANCE, 


A dozen new improvements have gone into 
our Cedar Chest this year. Acting on the sug- 
gestions of different designers, we have tried to 
still further improve its efficiency and make it 
sustain its reputation of giving 

The best and cheapest protection to woollens 
and woollen articles from the ravages of moths. 

This year we have increased the amount of 
panelling on all sides of the chest, making it a 
much stronger and more beautiful piece of furniture. 


We have placed a double lock in 


We now equip the lid with an automatic appliance for keeping it open without 


allowing it to go back against the wall. 


No other Cedar Chest in the world can compare with ours in quality and low cost. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
. 48 CANAL STREET.. 
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regret to think that any of the usual adult 
worshippers stay away, taking for granted 
that the services are wholly for the children. 
We cannot bring about a vital union between 
the Sunday-school and church unless such 
occasions as these are appreciated and used 
by both parties. The children very soon de- 
tect the lack of interest on the part of their 
parents and elder friends, when they absent 
themselves. Thisleads to a decline of at- 
tendance and zeal on the part of the young 
people. We hope to see the custom grow of 
combining both elements, believing that there 
is no better way of expressing the Easter 
spirit, and no surer method of making the 
parishes where such services are held active 
and harmonious in all departments. 


The Unitarian sympathy with Easter has 
increased almost more rapidly than the same 
tendency in other denominations. The sub- 
ject of- immortality is presented in such 
varied phases as to appeal to all. From be- 
ing an ecclesiastical day it has emerged into 
the commemoration of life more abundant, 
hopes universal, and consolations that spring 
from the larger faith in eternal Goodness. 
Easter supplements Christmas. It reveals 
the high sources of inspiring faith on which 
the full, vigorous life typified in Christmas 
must continually draw. 


There is nothing more difficult in public 
speaking than making remarks to a congrega- 
tion composed of children and adults. This 
will be the situation in many churches on 
Easter Sunday. We bespeak the friendly 
judgment of the elder listeners as well as the 
patient hearing of the ,younger ones. The 
combination in a speaker of picturesque and 
forcible remarks, calculated to edify young 
and old, is very rare. If any layman doubts 
this, let him try it. The safest course for 
one who must meet this emergency is gener- 
ally to speak in parables, but even this is 
made difficult by the scarcity of material. 
The parable is a peculiar kind of story not 
very abundant in books.- Ability to create 
original parables is rare. The use of New 
Testament parables is somewhat trite. If a 
speaker is simple and suits the youngest, 
then he is severely criticised by the adults. 
If he discourses, however nobly, and gratifies 
the older portion, then it is voted by the 
teachers that the speaker failed to hit the 
mark for the scholars. Let charity and good 
sense on the part of the listener mingle their 
lenient influences in this matter. 


We know one minister, very successful in 
his pastorate, who can hold a mixed congre- 
gation of this kind; but he toils for it. He 
spends weeks in casting about for the right 
subject, and then devotes himself with aston- 
ishing diligence and patience to the elabora- 
tion of the story which he tells at length. 
All this he writes out carefully and corrects, 
then reads it with his characteristic vigor 
and graphic power to the delighted listeners 
of all ages. The lesson from this example 
might be twofold, one being that you can- 
not secure the desired results by any haphaz- 
ard procedure; the second, that it takes an 
individual somewhat talented in this direc- 
tion to hit the right subject and give it an 
attractive literary form. All of which is not 
mentioned in order to discourage anybody. 
The chief object of a speaker at such a gath- 
ering should be to say pithily and with vigor 
what he has in mind, and then sit down. 
Elaboration is dangerous unless you are clear 
in your mind how the whole thing is related 
part to part. Above all, do not use the 
phrase ‘‘dear little children,’’ because 
whether it applies or not the impression 
made is not propitious. This phrase will do 
very well in the kindergarten or in the pri- 


. mary department, though a frugal use of it 


even there would be advisable. 
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Announcements. 
Post-office Mission: The regular meeting 


of Post-office Mission workers will be held at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, April 
20, at eleven o’clock. All interested are cor- 
dially invited. 

_ Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon ser- 
vice on Wednesday, April 18, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. 
Cambridge. 


Alexander McKenzie of 


Ministers’ Monday Club; April 16, 10.30 


A.M.: Rev. W. H. Savary will preside. 
Rev. Henry F. Bond will give the address on 
‘¢The Indian Chief, Ousay, and Some of my 
Experiences as Indian Agent,’’ 25 Beacon 
Street. 


The public invited. 
The Sunday-schools of the Church of the 


Disciples. Second Church, South Congrega- 
tional Church, and Second Society in Brook- 
line will unite in an Easter service in the 
South Congregational Church, at half-past 
three o’clock. Addresses by Rev. 
Hale, D.D., kev. S. H. Roblin, pastor of 
the .Second Universalist Church, and Rev. 
E. J. Prescott of Salem. All persons invited 
to attend. 


E. E. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union: The 


seventh regular meeting, seventeenth season, 


1899-1900, will be held in the parlors of the 


Church of the Disciples, comer of Warren 


Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., 
Monday, April 16. ‘‘Why Parents ought ‘to 


give Loyal Support to the Sunday-school,’’ 


Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge, Dorchester; 
‘¢What the Sunday-school can do to interest 


the Parents, ’’ Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Boston. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next, at 7.30, 


the minister, Rev. John McDowell, will con- 
duct the service and preach. 


Subject, ‘‘ Easter 
Anthem, ‘‘Hosanna’’; song, ‘‘Day 
of Peace’’; duet and quartette, ‘‘The Mag- 
dalene.’’ Seats free. Publicinvited. Rev. 
Margaret B. Barnard will lecture on ‘*Savon- 
arola’’ on Thursday evening, April 12, at 
eight o’clock. 


Joy. ey 


Arlington Street Church: A largely at- 
tended meeting of the proprietors of Arling- 
ton Street Church was held in the vestry of 
the church April 4, to act on the resignation 
of the pastor, Rev. John Cuckson. Mr. 
David H. Coolidge was elected moderator of 
the meeting. After hearing the letter of res- 
ignation and some discussion, the meeting 
voted to accept the resignation, to take effect 
on the closing of the church for the summer 
vacation, or earlier, if the pastor so desired. 
The treasurer was instructed to continue his 
salary until October 1. A number of speakers 
expressed their friendship for Mr. Cuckson 
and their regret at the termination of his 
ministry at the church. The following vote 
was passed unanimously: ‘*The proprietors 
of Arlington Street Church recognize that 
their pastor, Rev. John Cuckson, has faith- 
fully and diligently labored in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his position to maintain 
the high standard of their church; and they 
regret the necessity which has compelled them 
to accept his resignation as pastor. ’’ 


Danvers, Mass.—Unity Chapel, Rev. 
K. E. Evans: The ‘‘Forward Movement’’ 
meetings held here under the auspices of the 
Essex Conference, April 1 and 8, aroused 
great interest. Sunday morning, April 1, the 
pulpit was filled by Rev. G. S. Anderson of 
Peabody. In the evening the speakers were 
Rev. S. B. Stewart of Lynn, Rev, E. A. 
Horton of Boston, and Rev. W. H. Pulsford, 
Waltham, —the general topic, ‘‘Our Gospel. ’’ 
April 8 the second meeting was addressed 
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by Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton, Rev. 
J..H. Applebee, West Roxbury, and Rev. 
C. H. Porter of Hingham. The subjects 
dealt with respectively were: ‘‘Unitarianism 
as a Religion of Fulfilment,’’.as summed up 
in ‘‘Love to God and to Man’’ and ‘‘Church 
Loyalty.’? Both nights the church was well 
filled, and the speakers followed with close 
attention. The meetings cannot fail to have 
deepened and strengthened our church life. 
Great credit for the programme is due to 
Rev. S. B. Stewart of Lynn. April 22 will 
be observed by the Sunday-school as ‘‘Asso- 
ciation Day,’’ the Sunday-school offering for 
some Sundays being contributed to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


Dublin, N.H.—The new pastor, Rev. 
Franklin K. Gifford, began his pastorate with 
the commencement of the new year. At the 
present time the outlook for the church seems 
brighter than for a long time past. A house- 
warming and reception was held at the par-. 
sonage on Friday evening, February 23, 
which was attended by one hundred or more 
parishioners and townspeople. Refreshments 
and an attractive musical programme were 


Business Notices. 


A most appropriate gift for Easter is a dainty box of 
the famous Boston chocolates, manufactured by Winthrop 
M. Baker, whose goods are made on honor and of the 
purest ingredients in the world. 


The season for furnishing summer homes is a busy 
time in the large crockery shops. Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s establishment has at this time an extensive 
display of Easter flower vases, which are attracting many 
visitors. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


THE address of Rev. Lyman Clark is Ayer, 


Mass, 


THE address of Rev. E. C. Towne is 473 
Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


In Brookline, 28th ult., by Rev. William Orne White, 
Walter Henry Smith and Lavernie Clark Webster, both 
of Keene, N.H. 


Deaths. 


In Providence, R.I., 2sth ult., Bessie Frothingham, 
daughter of Frederic L. and the late Mary L. Brown, in 
the 23d year of her age. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Proxeeey UNDERTAKE 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


1326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 60 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 


day and night, Telephone 665 Oxford. 
A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 
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provided, the instrumental and vocal selec- 
tions by Rev. and Mrs. Gifford being partic- 
ularly enjoyable features, Since the begin- 
hing of the new year efforts have been made 
to reduce or extinguish the society’s debt of 
about $1,100, contracted through the building 
of the parsonage and church horse-sheds. 
The plan adopted was the circulation of a 
subscription paper among the residents of the 
town, which has been energetically pushed by 
Mrs. Dr. Smith and her two deputies, About 
$400 has already been subscribed and paid in. 
Former residents, who hold dear the old asso- 
ciations of church and town, have generously 
contributed to this fund. A Sunday will be 
appointed in the summer, while our city 
friends are here, for the taking up of a special 
collection; and it is hoped that the debt may 
be extinguished. The Ladies’ Social Circle 
are preparing for a fair and sale to be held 
next summer. They have voted to repair this 
spring the front entries and hall of the 
church. The Golden Rule Guild has been 
especially active this winter, and has already 
raised money and paid for the wiring of the 
vestry for electric lights. This feature has 
added greatly to the pleasure of their evening 
meetings, which have been more interesting 
and better attended than at any time since 
its organizer, Rev. Granville Pierce, left. 
The guild is working now to raise money to 
light the church upstairs with electricity, and 
already has more than half the required 
amount. The money has been raised through 
a supper and social, a dramatic entertain- 
ment, a dinner ‘‘town-meeting day,’’ and 
a concert by local talent, assisted by a reader 
from Boston. It is hoped that the lights can 
be placed in the church for use on the 15th 
of April, when a service with special Easter 
music will be held in the evening. The 
choir has been greatly improved, and now has 
fifteen members, 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Considerable energy 
is being developed in all departments of 
church work here since the arrival of our new 
minister, Rev. Ernest C. Smith. The Unity 
Club is preparing an interesting programme. 
The recent ‘‘town-meeting’’ entertainment 
proved very attractive. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Missouri Valley 
Conference has selected Kansas City as the 
place to hold the annual meeting. The con- 
ference will therefore be held in All Souls’ 
Church, April 24, 25. Programme will be 
published later. 


Leicester, Mass.—Rev. N. Seaver, Jr., 
has closed a happy and prosperous ministry 
of six years by accepting a call to the Uni- 
tarian church of Pittsfield, Mass.. The earnest 
good will of this society goes with him to 
his new field of labor. On the very day on 
which Mr. Seaver preached his farewell ser- 
mon here the neighboring orthodox Congre- 
gational church was struck by lightning, and 
burned to the ground. The congregation ac- 
cepted an invitation to unite in services with 
our Unitarian church, and both pastors took 
part: 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Building plans for 
the new Unitarian church edifice have been 
adopted. The old structure is being torn 
down, its business site having been sold very 
advantageously. By using the material of 
the old edifice in the erection of the new one 
a saving of several thousand dollars will be 
effected. It is to be an up-to-date church in 
every tespect, with. a large and handsome 
auditorium, a Sunday-school room, with 
seven class-rooms adjoining, as well as par- 
lors, dining-hall, pasior’s study, etc. The 
money in hand suffices for the cost of the 


. building, and there will be quite a large sur- 


plus to form a church fund. 


Lowell, Mass.—The union services of 
Unitarian and Universalist churches on Sun- 
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day evenings during Lent, held in the four 
liberal Christian churches, have been well 
attended. The final service of the series will 
be held on Good Friday night in the Grace 
Universalist Church; and Rev. George C. 
Wright has been chosen to preach the sermon. 
The first dinner of the new Liberal Christian 
Club, composed of Unitarian and Universal- 
ist men, will be held on the last Wednesday 
evening of April. Hon. George F. Richard- 
son, the president, is expected to preside; 
and the addresses will be given by Rev. 
George Batchelor and President Capen of 
Tufts College. The club has already an en- 
rolment of nearly one hundred members. 


New York, N.Y.—The Unitarian Club 
of New York held its regular meeting at 
Hotel St. Denis, March 21. ‘‘The Education 
of a Boy,’’ the subject for the after-dinner 
talk, drew together over a hundred persons 
interested, either as parents or teachers, in 
the training of boys. The president, Mr. 
Sylvester Swain, in presenting the subject, 
remarked that, presumably, the girls were 
already educated, as the programme did not 
include them. 
trustee of Hackley School and a deeply in- 
terested worker in behalf of the George 
Junior Republic, was the first speaker. Mr. 
Osborne is a young man, a Unitarian, and 
a resident of Auburn, N.Y. Freeville, the 
site of the Junior Republic, is about thirty 
miles to the south. Mr. Osborne’s main con- 
tention was that there is no criminal class; 
that, no matter what the child’s inheritance 
and parental environment, given a chance 
under right and true conditions, the child 
will turn steadily toward the light, and will 
throw off whatever tendencies to crime it 
may have been born with. Mr. George, the 
founder of the Junior Republic, was the next 
speaker, and described the work at Freeville, 
where the aim is to create the same social 
and economic conditions in the Junior Re- 
public as are found in our own big republic. 
The boys soon learn that laziness means 
starvation, that industry means material 
comforts and social respect. Mr. George 
was asked many questions by persons in the 
audience, all of which he answered most in- 
terestingly. Several boys, originally the 
toughest citizens of the Republic, have now 
entered upon business careers. Others are in 
college. Some have become artisans, and 
some are engaged in the various professions. 
A very small per cent. of those who have 
lived in the Republic have been found irre- 
claimable, and have lapsed into their former 
evil courses. Mr. Wilson L. Gill, president 
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Will do fifty per cent. more 
work than an equal weight 
of sand or scouring soap. A 
very little on a damp cloth 
will do a lot of cleaning. 


An Easter Offering 


1) AMD Sivan 


The Autobiography of a Cat 


BY 
MIRANDA ELIOT SWAN 


“Will have a wide circle of interested readers.” 
Our Dumb Animals. Gro. T. ANGELL, S.P.C.A. 


“The interesting story of ‘Daisy’ has given me 
great leasure. I trust it may have a wide circu- 
ation.”—Rey. Epwarp Everett Hats, D.D. 

‘Every one should read this bright story of cat 
life, and learn the great lesson of humanity.”’ 

Mrs. JupirH W. ANDREws. 

“T hope it may do for our loving feline friends 
all that ‘Black Beauty’ has done for the horse.” 

% Rey. Ditton Bronson. 

“The fascinating ‘Daisy’ ought to have as wide 
a success as the story of ‘Black Beauty.’ ”” 

LoviszE CHANDLER MouLTOoN. 

“T have read the story of ‘Daisy’ with great 
pleasure and profit.’—Hon. Henry B. Hitt, 
Vice-President, S.P.C.A. 

“It is a book in every way worthy of a wide 
circulation.” Salem Observer. 

“The strong appeal for our dumb animals will’ 
touch the hearts of many who are cruel only through 
ignorance.” Beverly Times. 

‘Poetic prose, never put to better use than in 
this touching story of a faithful animal friend.’ 

Boston Globe. 

“Such a lesson as Daisy’s is well worth taking 
to heart.’—CHATTERER, in Boston Sunday 
Herald. 

“* Daisy’ has a most engaging personality, and 
his portrait deserves to hang in the line with ‘Bob’ 
and ‘Black Beauty.’ ’’ Commercial Bulletin 

“This book should be widely and carefully read, 
and many an animal will have cause to be thank- 
ful for it.” Sunday Courier. 

“It is deserving of as many editions as ‘To Have 
and to Hold’ or ‘David Harum.’” 

Henry Haynik, Boston Sunday Times. 

“Should be put into the hands of every child, 
and of every grown person as well.” 

Providence Journal. 


Price $1.50 
For sale by the Publishers: 


NOYES BROS., BOSTON 
426 WASHINGTON STREET 


and wherever books are sold 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MozoomDAR. 
$1.50. 


By PRotTaP 
233 pages. Cloth, 
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of the Patriotic League and the originator of 
the **School City,’’ was next heard; and he 
described the efforts to cultivate the spirit 
of patriotism among school boys and girls by 


organizing in every public school a complete 


municipal government administered by the 
Rev. T. C. Williams was the last 
speaker; and he pointed out the dangers that 
beset the boys of wealthy parents when, at, 


children. 


certain periods in their lives, they wearied 
of their luxurious homes, and the discipline 
of a first-class boarding-school was frequently 
their salvation. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of an atmosphere of religion in the 
school. Toward the end of his remarks, just 
after Mrs. Hackley had left the room, Mr. 
Williams said that $110,000 had been given 


by this liberal-handed woman to Hackley 


Hall (Boys’ Unitarian School) of Tarrytown. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The directors of the 
Book Room Association met April 9. The 
reports received showed an increase in the 
number of visitors to the room during the 
month, and that, while there had been a 
falling off of Unitarians, there had been 
a very marked increase in the number of 
strangers. 150 sermons were sold, and 112 
given away, in addition to the books sold, 
subscriptions received, etc. The Woman’s 
Alliance met April 5 at the Germantown 
church, and among other business elected 


a delegate to the meeting of the National 


Alliance in Boston in May. 


Pittsfield, Mass.—Rev. N. Seaver, Jr., 
of Leicester, Mass., has received and accepted 
a call to the Unitarian church here, and is 
expected to move here during April. 


Randolph, Mass.—The Hale Guild of the 
Church of the Unity held a union meeting in 
their church on Sunday evening, April 1, in 
observance of the birthday of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, for whom their guild is named. 
The Nathaniel Hall Society, Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, the Young People’s Society 
of the Universalist Church, Braintree, the 
Church of the Unity of Brockton, and the 
Unity Church of Milton were well represented 
at this meeting. Rev. William S. Jones, the 
minister, welcomed the visitors in a few 
words, followed by reports from the presi- 
dents of the Nathaniel Hall Society and the 
Young People’s Union of Braintree of the 
work of their unions. Rev. R. R. Shippen 
of Brockton, the speaker of the evening, gave 
some very interesting reminiscences of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, closing a very pleasant 
meeting. 


Salem, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. Al- 
fred Manchester: The annual meeting of this 
church was held on Monday evening, April 2. 
It was a social occasion, as well as a busi- 
ness meeting. The parish enjoyed a supper 
together at 6.30, and later in the evening the 
Barton Square Club gave an entertainment. 
The business meeting at 8 P.M. was well at- 
tended, and the reports were most encourag- 
ing. The union of the Barton Square and 
East Churches to form the Second Church in 
Salem is now thoroughly made, and thus the 
work and traditions of the ancient parish are 
ievived. A most excellent spirit prevails; 
and an indication of the sense of permanence 
was manifested in a vote to dispense with the 
annual election of a pastor, and to make the 
relation of Rev. Alfred Manchester as pastor 
of the church a permanent one. 


Springfield, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Bradley Gilman: During Lent, upon Wednes- 
day afternoons at five o’clock, there are half- 
hour services at the Church of the Unity, 
with a fifteen-minute address by Rev. Bradley 
Gilman. The subjects of the addresses this 
year are: ‘‘Hymns and Hymn-writers of 
the Christian Church,’’—‘‘Isaac Watts, ’’ 
“Charles Wesley,’’ ‘‘John Keble,’’ ‘‘Fred- 
erick W. Faber,’’ and ‘*John G. Whittier.’’ 


The Christian Register 


On Good Friday the subject will be ‘‘ Hymns 
on the Passion.’? The Bible class has fol- 
lowed this year a new method, with a differ- 
ent leader each Sunday. Last Sunday Dr. 
John McDuffie spoke upon ‘*The Ethics of 
War.’’ The children in the Sunday-school 
have an examination upon their lessons upon 
the life of Christ before Easter, and will hold 
their usual festival upon that day. A service 
of confirmation will be held soon after Easter. 
At the last meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
the need of larger playgrounds in connection’ 
with our public schools was discussed. Mr. 
Frissell and some of his students brought the 
noble work of Hampton before the church one 
Sunday, and an officer of the Salvation Army 
spoke in the church last Sunday evening.: 
The subjects of the four last sermons in the 
morning have been: ‘‘Truth through Life,’’ 
‘*The Constructive and Destructive Forces in 
Life,’? ‘‘The -Religion of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,’’ ‘‘The True Basis of Merit.’’ 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, Nov. 1, 1899, to April 1, 1900: — 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Allston, Christ- 
mas collection...... $5.00 


MP ec eee Macretn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WS Bosy Bee Club,” proceeds of a fair in Med- 


OTe nee corte sakes ccen's cnc Gdeelslesmomreatpets welts 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Brattleboro, Vt. 


15.31 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Northfield..... 5.00 
Howard Sunday-school...........+esseeere+ 23.25 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Canton. 20.92 
Sunday-school, Channing Church, Newton 55-34 | 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Barre... 14.53 ‘ 


Mrs. Henry P. Kidder........-+++ssees- 


Mr. Alfred T. Turner.... 


The Mi eae F i New Form of Advertisement Adopted June 1, 1899, 
s: a m.. 0. A a 
eee S. Bond. 75.09 Celebrated 
riends....++-+0+++ i aot 
Mr. Cyrus Lathrop.... aned for Artistic 
Miss Abby W. Turner. 10,00 
Mr. Joseph B. Glover. 50.00) Shapes, 
Miss Harriet L. Thaye 10.00 . 
Miss Eliz. C. Thacher.... 25.00 Purity of 
Miss Abby L. Faulkner......-.«.++ 10.00) . 
Mrs. A. A. Ballou (Detroit)...-.....+ 10.00, Quality and 
BES SE a Brattleboro, V 5.00, Deli £ 
rs. C. A. Bradstreet. -..+ +++ seveenpees o 12.0. 
Mrs. C. R. Hayden. ...- cece ere nece nee enseees Seca erteery ig 
Mrs. Eliot Hubbard.......-.cccsceceeevewactsvcdes 25,00 Flavors. 
$390.39 The 


H. PICKERING, ,7reasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


S| Boston 
~ EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE ti 
fen sn | Chocolates, 
The Above Cut Appears on Back of Evory Package. 


MADE BY 


WINTHROP M. BAKER. 


ae 


An Old Temperance Pledge. 


Perhaps it may not generally be known, says 
an exchange, that twelve former Presidents of 
the United States, at the earnest solicitation of 
Edward Cornelius Delavan of New York, ap- 
pended their names to the following “temper- 
ance declaration” : — p 

Being satisfied from observation and experi- 

ence, as well as from medical testimony, that ar- 
dent spirits and drink is not only needless, but 
hurtful, and that the entire disuse of it would 
tend to promote the health, the virtue, and the 
happiness of the community, we hereby express 
our conviction that, should the people of the 
United States, and especially the young men, 
discountenance entirely the use of it, they would 
not only promote their personal benefit, but the 
good of our country and the world. 
The Presidents so signing were: Andrew 
Jackson, James Madison, John Quincy Adams, 
Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, James K. Polk, 
Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin 
Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Andrew Johnson. 


* WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 


“White Mountain” 


The Refrigerator that made 
New Hampshire famous. 


Over half a million people using them. Pine 
or hardwood, Flues, Waste Pipe, Ice 
Chamber, Grate and Sliding Shelves, all 
removable, for cleansing. 
= No Foul Air. No 
Poisonous Gases. 
Duplex Circulation. 
Germ Proof.. Per- 
fectly Odorless. 
No Dampness. 


Manufactured 
exclusively by 


Maine 
Manufacturing 
Company, 
NASHUA, N. Mf, 


Sold in Every City 
and Town. 


420 
Pleasantries. 


‘*The only way to prevent what’s past,’’ 
said Mrs. Muldoon, ‘‘is to put a stop to it 
before it happens. ’’— Zexas Siftings. 


interfere with work?’’ 
asked the young man. ‘*Certainly not,’’ 
answered the enthusiast. ‘‘Work interferes 
with golf. ’’— Washington Star. 


‘*Doesn’t golf 


The girls at Stockwell school were discuss- 
ing the meaning of the letters ‘‘G.C.B.”’ 
after Lord Roberts's name. One girl settled 
the difficulty by saying that the initials stood 
for ‘*Generally called Bobs.’’—ZLondon Daily 
Chronicle. 


An Irishman saw a steam-shovel at work 
for the first time. He sat silently looking 
at it for a while, and then broke out, ‘‘Ah, 
you blathering ould stame-engine, ye can 
take the bread out of honest men’s mouths; 
but ye can’t vote!’’ 


Mrs. Dimpleton: ‘‘I want you to get 
another doctor right off.’? Dimpleton: 
‘¢What’s the matter with this one?’’ Mrs. 
Dimpleton: ‘‘What do you suppose he said 
about baby? He told me I, must treat him 
like a human being !’’—AHarfer’s Bazar. 


Two men were arguing upon the question 
of the need of a general and immediate speil- 
ing reform, and the discussion waxed earnest. 
**TLook here, Ferguson,’’ said one of the two 
at last, ‘‘why are you so bitter in your oppo- 
sition to reforming the language?’’ ‘‘Be- 
cause,’’ replied the other, bringing his fist 
down with emphasis, ‘‘I have just invested 
twelve dollars in a new dictionary!’’ 


Dr. Popkin and his sister, in the early 
days of mountain travel, went to New Hamp- 
shire. The good doctor had never registered 
at a hotel with a companion. He saw that 
the man before him wrote, ‘‘John Smith and 
lady.’? Taking the pen, he wrote, ‘‘John 
Popkin,’’ and then meditated, **Elizabeth is 
a lady, but she is not my wife.’’ So he 
wrote, ‘‘John Popkin and a lady.”’ Then, 
fearing that the matter was still not perfectly 
plain, added, ‘‘who is not his wife. sid 


Horrible Thought.—‘‘You know, I pre- 
sume,’’ said the member of the family who 
had visited Washington and gazed upon the 
nation’s archives, ‘‘that the original ‘ Decla- 
ration of Independence’ can scarcely be de- 
ciphered at all nowadays: The ink with 
which it was written has faded till only faint 
traces of the words remain.’’ ‘‘Gracious!’’ 
exclaimed the Sweet Young Thing. ‘‘When 
it all fades away, will Great Britain have a 
right to come over and take the country?’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


In the Civil War a colonel of our regular 
army had reached a wide river which could 
not be forded. So the troops went into camp, 
the engineers were ordered to prepare plans 
for a bridge, and every one sat down to wait. 
Presently a Maine volunteer regiment came 
swinging along, and pitched its tents beside 
the other. The next day the Maine colonel 
visited the tent of the colonel of regulars who 
ranked him. ‘‘Well, colonel,’’ said the reg- 
ular, ‘‘it’s a beastly nuisance, this wait! 
You’ll be glad to know that the engineers get 
their plans for the bridge finished this after- 
noon.’’ ‘‘Oh,’? said the Maine man, a slight 
gleam coming into his eye. ‘‘Yes, I am 
glad the plans will be finished to-day. As 
for the bridge, though, our boys finished that 
last evening !’’—Z2ookman 


HURCH 
2 GARPETS it’ os 


for summer and autumn. e ; 
moderate, Address ““M. W.,” care Christian Register. 


The Christian Register 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buy in Eee. Nebraska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence so 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address 

Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, 


IVERS & POND 


the Boston Defaul 


ass. 


PIANOS. 


Our Offer. United States we 


have no dealer, we send Pianos on trial 
(on easy payments if desired), and 
guarantee to suit you as well as if you 
lived in Boston. If unsatisfactory, we 
pay railroad freights both ways. ‘This 
may seem risky to you—it has ceased to 
seem so to us. If you are unacquainted 
with our .house, we will gladly give un- 
questionable references as to our financial 
responsibility, the high merit of our Piano, 
and our repu%, a for honorable dealing. 
The New Engi. € Conservatory of Music 
has bought, sine” ,'$82, over 230 Ivers 
& Pond Pianos. vw fer to this and the 
other 200 schools anu Zy, leges now using 
our Pianos. Old Pianos % ninexchange. 
Catalogue and personal letter que % west prices, 
with valuable information about pia. “&,» ‘ng, includ- 


ing our unique easy payment plans, , «9 from one 
to three years to complete purchase, free os 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


A North German kindergarten and 


s primary 
teacher wishes to form classes for young children 


Back Bay references. Terms 


OYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowpDER. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1899+ileceeesseoes soe s+ $29,544,428. 
BSS ETS Dearne ee 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. F 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
: WM. B, TURNER, Asst. .Sec’y 


GEO. H. ELLIS 


PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER | 


Illustrating, Mercantile Print- 
ing, Printing and Binding of 
Books, Magazines, Catalogues, 


and Pamphlets. 


No. 272 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 


ES began Wednesday, seplsaoe 20. Prepares for Col- 
Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-buildin; ‘or _catal eSS 


i F e addr ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gikis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER es 
Miss CAROLINE R. RLARK,} Principals. 


Individual 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


’ BOSTON. 


